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What Can the School Do to Aid the Peace Movement 2 


Inaugural Address of NATHAN C. 


The greatest problem of the twentieth century is 
the boy—with one exception—the girl. As soon as 
the girl takes up the study of history, she begins 
to wish that she had been born a boy. Her text- 
book magnifies the achievements of men and de- 
votes very little space to the deeds of women. 
Gradually she reaches the conviction that every- 
thing great and heroic belongs to the other sex, that 
life is not worth living unless one can attain military 
glory, and that her greatest misfortune is to have 
been born a girl. 

The boy is apt to form similar ideals from the 
text-books on history and the methods of teaching 
the subject. The names of admirals and generals, 
the battles they fought, and the victories they won, 
the causes and the effects of the wars in which they 
were engaged, constitute a very large part of the 
material of instruction. 

The examination questions which are supposed 
to emphasize the most important portions of the 
school curriculum, bristle with wars and the things 
of war. The boy loves: power and admires every 
exhibition of personal and national strength; he 
admires the heroes whose names are immortalized 
upon the pages of history; he gradually conceives 
the notion that the wearing of a uniform, the carry- 
ing of a sword or a gun, the shedding of blood, and 
the acquisition of military renown, are essential to 
a life worth living. 

It seems to me that our text-books, our examina- 
tions, and our instruction should glorify the arts of 
peace above the art of war. In other words, history 
should be taught from a more rational point of 
view. Whilst it would be wrong to minimize the 
sacrifices and services of the army and the navy, 
it will nevertheless be wise to emphasize the vic- 
tories of peace above the victories of war, and: to 
teach history in such a way that the pupil will write 
the name of the poet, the orator, the artist, the in- 
ventor, the educator, the jurist, the statesman, the 
philanthropist in a place as conspicuous in the 
temple of fame as that occupied by the name of the 
victorious general or the successful admiral. 

How can this be accomplished? In the first 
place, let us instill proper ideals of life and of heroism. 
The pupil can be led to see that Pasteur, the scien- 
tist, has done more for humanity than Napoleon, 
the destroyer of thousands; that Carnegie, the 
philanthropist, has done more for civilization than 
the admiral who sinks a hostile fleet; that the men 
who, by experiments upon their own bodies showed 
how yellow fever is transmitted and can be pre- 
vented, were as great heroes .as any soldiers that 
ever faced a cannon’s mouth; that the woman who 
serves in the hospital as a nurse displays as much 
heroism as the officer who serves his country in 
time of war, and that in the sight of God the drying 
of a tear is more than shedding seas of gore. As 
soon as the girl realizes that a life worth living does 
not turn upon fame or fortune or official position, 
nor even upon science and literature, but upon the 
personal relations which human beings sustain to 
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one another and to their Creator, as soon as. she 
grasps the truth that it is in the domain of personal 
relations where woman truly reigns as queen,-she 
grows proud of her sex and no longer wishes that 
she had been born a boy. 

In the next place, patriotism should never be 
taught so as to make it the meanest of all the virtues. 
It is possible to emphasize the maxim, ‘‘ My Country 
Right or Wrong” to such an extent that the citi- 
zen will resort to anything base and contemptible 
for the sake of furthering the material interests of 
his country. Rulers and governments hesitate to 
begin an unpopular war. Our teaching of history 
should create the kind of public sentiment that will 
make it unpopular, if not impossible, for a ruler 
or a government to wage war, except for the mainte- 
nance of justice, law, and order among the nations, 
especially among the partially civilized tribes in 
distant portions of the globe. ; 

Whilst the teacher is inculcating proper ideals of 
patriotism, heroism, and public service, the pupil 
can be taught to despise not only the bully who is 
ever anxious to pick a quarrel with weaker com- 
panions, but also the nation that is ever ready to 
go to war at the expense of weaker nations. Both 
teacher and pupil should distinguish between the 
different kinds of war. — First, there is the war for 
tribute. No nation can now afford to carry on war 
for blood money under the guise of exacting a war 
indemnity. The second is the war for booty and 
plunder, such as the wars carried on by the robber 
barons during the middle ages. Third, is the war 
for the gratification of personal ambition, such as 
the wars which the first Napoleon was continually 
waging. Fourth, is the war for territorial aggrand- 
izement. Of this kind of war our country has not 
always been guiltless. No teacher in the _class- 
room, and no orator on Memorial Day or the Fourth 
of July, hits the mark if he glorifies in any way 
or excuses any one of these four kinds of war. 

There are two kinds of war for which more can 
be said. One of these is the war for principle, of 
which the American Revolution was a type; the 
other is a war in behalf of the oppressed, the down- 
trodden, the defenceless, like the Spanish-American 
War. In dealing with these two kinds of war it is 
well to point out both sides of the dispute, and to 
show how war can be avoided by the peaceful 
method of arbitration. How well posted we all 
are upon every war that our people have waged; 
how little we know of the two hundred and fifty 
international disputes which» have been settled by 
the peaceful method of arbitration. } 

How frequently we discuss the Monroe Doctrine, 
which has brought us again and again to the brink 
of war; how seldom we speak of the arrangement 
made during Monroe’s administration for the limita- 
tion of armaments along our Canadian boundary— 
an arrangement that has secured peace between 
the United States and Great Britain in spite of all 
the acute disputes which have arisen since the 
War of 1812. How few people know the significance 
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of The Hague court, for whose sittings Andrew 
Carnegie is building a palace to cost a million and 
a half in our currency. 

The teaching of history can be made to culminate 
in the proper observance of the eighteenth of May, 
and of Washington’s Birthday. The teachers of 
France have resolved to observe these days by 
appropriate exercises, and the schools of America 
will do well to follow the example of the Third Re- 
public. The publications of the American Peace 
Society furnish abundant material at small expense 
for the proper observance of the eighteenth of May 
—the day on which the delegates to the First Hague 
Conference assembled—a day which certainly marked 
an epoch in the world’s history. In the not distant 
future this day will be as universally observed as 
Arbor Day, and the festival days of the church year. 
Some of the colleges now observe Washington’s 
birthday in such a way as to strengthen the senti- 
ment for peace and justice in dealing with other 
nations. Several years ago at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference, Chancellor McCracken pointed out that 
the most popular text-book on international law 
devotes more space to the conduct of nations in 
time of war than to the conduct of international 
affairs in time of peace, whilst not one page is de- 
voted to the ways in which nations may avoid war. 
Since that meeting a movement for the study of 
international arbitration has been inaugurated in 
most of our colleges. Just as the light which first 
illumines the mountain tops gradually reaches the 
valleys, so the light which the higher institutions 
now disseminate will gradually illumine the teach- 
ing of history in the lower grades of schools. 

We hear much of the emancipation of the high 
school from the dominating influence of the col- 
lege. In the direction of fraternities, festivities, 
athletics, and courses of study, there may be room 
for change, but I hope that at no distant day the 
kind of history which our colleges now teach and 
which emphasizes the. movements for the uplifting 
of the masses will replace the drum and trumpet 
sort of history which eventuates in hatred of red 
coats, distrust of other nations, and a species of 
patriotism that is the meanest of all the virtues. 

Peace has become so great a Shibboleth that the 
introduction of rifle practice into the public schools 
is now advocated as a peace measure. ‘‘The ex- 
perience of our recent wars,’’ it is held, has pointed 
out that, while there is no difficulty in case of war 
in getting all the volunteers that the country re- 
quires, and they can be given a reasonable amount 
of drill in a few weeks, it takes them a long time 
to learn to shoot, and that unless they can shoot 
accurately they are of little value as soldiers. If, 
however, the young men who are graduating from 
our high schools in the different States should be 
skilled rifle men, the country can rest content with 


a small standing army knowing that in case of war - 


it can put into the field at short notice a force of 
volunteers whose skill in rifle-shooting will make 
them to be fully the equal of any army which may 
be brought against them. The system is, there- 
fore, a great factor for national peace. As a teacher 
from the State which William Penn founded, I 
must put a big interrogation point after this theory. 
Whenever anything goes wrong in the life of the 
nation people look to the school for a remedy. If 
the reports in the daily papers are correct, there 
were 6,258 desertions from the army last year, and 
out of a total of 24,083 enlistments not more than 
8,848 were re-enlistments. The invention of smoke- 
less powder, machine guns, and modern explosives, 
and service in tropical countries have robbed the 
occupation of the soldier of its former attractive- 
ness. The fact that boys at the age of thirteen can 
learn to shoot with marvelous accuracy should be 
correlated with the fact that at the same age, and 
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even earlier, boys can be taught all sorts of break- 
neck acrobatics; no one would, on account of the 
skill which may thus be acquired, be justified in 
advocating the introduction of either acrobatics 
or rifle practice into the curriculum of our public 
schools. There is a limitation to the kinds of skill 
which a human being may acquire, and the develop- 
ment of skill in these directions interferes seriously 
with the development of skill in other and more 
useful lines. The development of skill in shooting 
is desirable on the part of those who join the army 
or the State constabulary; but if, during a strike, 
every striker were a skilled rifleman, the difficulties 
in maintaining order would be infinitely multiplied. 
It was, therefore, a source of gratification to learn 
from the Secretary of War that no scheme for the 
inauguration of a policy to establish a system of rifle- 
practice thruout the schools of the country is at 
present under consideration by the War Department. 

At this time three great meetings are in progress. 
Delegates from every civilized nation are in session 
at The Hague for the purpose of lessening the evils 
and the frequency of war, and of promoting the use 
of arbitration as a means for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. On the shores of the Atlantic 
the Jamestown Exposition advertises the greatest 
military and naval display the world has ever seen 
in time of peace. On the shores of the Pacific, in 
the city of ‘‘the Angels,’ the Association which 
represents the largest body of educators in the 
world has met to discuss the latest problems in 
education. Shall we plant ourselves on the side 
of peace or of war? Will the advocacy of peace 
raise a generation of weaklings? Has any one ever 
dared to call William Penn a weakling? He was 
as brave and courageous as his father, the Admiral. 
Self-restraint is often more difficult than combat. 
Perhaps for police purposes, if not for national pro- 
tection, we shall need a small army and a navy 
during coming centuries, but as soon as the three 
and a half millions of teachers in the schools of the 
civilized world shall begin in earnest and with 
skill to ineuleate sentiments of peace and the prin- 
ciples of justice and fair dealing in the treatment 
of weaker nations, we may hope for the limitation 
of armaments and the dawn of an era of peace trat 
is worthy of the disciples of the Prince of Peace. 


The Note-Book, Its Uses and Its 
Limitations. 


Synopsis of paper before the History Section, Mrs. Apa I. At- 
KINSON, Head of Department of History, Omaha High School. 

This is a practical discussion of a practical sub- 
ject. The writer introduces the paper by some 
witty stories illustrating the differences of opinion 
as to the proper use of the notebook in the teaching 
of history. 

She mentions certain of the objections made to 
notebooks, and answers these objections, showing 
that the proper use of a notebook promotes the 
great object of education, and summarizing that 
object as the acquisition of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of power. 

A properly-made notebook described by analyzing 
the text, answering questions set as problems for 
solution, summarizing and comparing statements of 
different authors on the same point, and finally out- 
lining the whole subject and writing a narrative 
upon some of its phases, the pupil is being trained 
in some of the essentials of citizenship. 

Mrs. Atkinson sees in present conditions in this 
country dangerous tendencies, and argues that by 
making notebooks in the right way pupils of the 
high schools are developing some of the qualities 
of character and faculties of mind which will check 
these dangerous tendencies and direct into proper 
channels present-day energy. 
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Normal School E.xtension.* 
By EDWARD D. COLLINS. 


Normal schools are, broadly speaking, institutions 
established by legislative enactment, that is, by 
the public, for the purpose of rendering to the pub- 
lic a particular kind of service. This fact gives 
direction to what I have to say concerning the 
institutional bearing of their work. Normal schools 
are, less broadly speaking, institutions for the train- 
ing of teachers, located in this or that particular 
community, which modifies to a greater or less de- 
gree the character of their work. We cannot deter- 
mine in any satisfactory way what may be done 
by any normal school for teachers in service if we 
do not have as a foundation for our thinking a 
proper conception of the public service which such 
schools must render as a whole. 

On the other hand, we must not forget that the 
destiny of the normal school as an institution will 
depend upon the accuracy with which individual 
normal schools guage local needs, and the success 
with which they provide for them in their localities. 
To him that hath shall be given. An extension of 
function comes not to the man or the institution 
that fails to fill its place. The normal school does 
not yet pass unchallenged, but with the passing of 
the years there has come this change: The higher 
critics of the lower normal schools, who forgot after 
they went to college all that they ever learned 
before, have had it borne in upon them that a de- 
partment of pedagogy was a good thing for a col- 
legiate institution. This might serve in itself as a 
justification for the school which trains the ele- 
mentary teacher, were it not that the normal school 
in the meantime has been working out its justifica- 
tion in other ways. 

What can the normal school do for the improve- 
ment of teachers while in service? What can the 
normal school do to improve public educational 
opinion? What can the normal school do in co- 
operation with supervisors to improve the actual 
work of the school? Instead of its being a debatable 
question whether the normal school has any legiti- 
mate place in our educational system, it is tacitly 
admitted that its influence reaches or may reach 
parents and pupils as well as pedagogs. This is 
not because of the normal school in itself, but be- 
cause of its relation to that greatest of American 
institutions, the public-school system. 

First, then, it becomes necessary for us to con- 
sider briefly the place which the public school holds 
institutionally. Because of the public school the 
normal school came into being; thru the interests 
of the public school only can it extend its work. 
Institutionally, the only force which suggests itself 
as at all comparable to the American public school 
in respect to extent, authority, and comprehensive- 
ness of function is the holy Catholic Church of the 
early medieval period. So far as Americans are 
concerned, at least, the public school takes into 
account the life of every child in the community 
during the most critical period of its development. 
It possesses, with respect to these children, by 
virtue of the sanction which the social body has 
given, a disciplinary control which is unique. It 
arbitrarily determines the intellectual training, if 
not the development, of all these children. It does 
not limit its function to intellectual training, but 
by a rapid series of steps has come to embrace their 
industrial, social, physical, ethical, and esthetic 
relations as well. It possesses a greater po- 
tentiality than the Church enjoyed because 
it has developed with a thousand years of 
civilizing influences. Because it is a _ hand- 


*Read before the Department of Normal Schools, American 
Institute of Instruction. 
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maid of the State and supported by -it, it has 
no quarrel with the State, and therefore is not 
diverted from the proper course of its develop- 
ment. Because it wraps its interest about the 
individuality of every child, it is led by the 
child beyond the blighting reach of the immediate 
and temporary needs of any particular class, either 
of laity or clergy. Because it exists to train men 
instead of priests, its sphere of effort must embrace 
the range of all men’s interests. Its most difficult 
problems have come not by limitation of its activi- 
ties but because its activities are limitless. Every- 
body’s interests must be served in the public 
schools, and for this service the normal schools 
must train teachers. 

The normal school must not be concerned, there- 
fore, with mere subject matter nor with mere 
method; but it must be filled with the spirit of 
this age which places such demands upon its teach- 
ers. It must provide the teacher not only with 
Hobb’s sticks; it must provide her, if need be, 
with a point of view. Without neglecting the field 
of ethics or civics or physical culture or industrial 
education, it has become necessary consciously and 
definitely to cultivate the field of esthetics. 

And why? Because this is the field where ideals 
have free play. It is ideals rather than ideas which 
we lack. The boy working his problem in arith- 
metic or algebra may be gaining in the control of 
his mental operations and becoming a more accurate 
and logical thinker. He may be enlarging his grasp 
of the essential conditions which enter into a prob- 
lem and so be preparing himself for an enlarged 
sphere of usefulness in the business world. But he 
is working under the restraint of fixed conditions 
and inflexible processes, and he can arrive at no 
result different than that of every other man who 
ever solved the same problem. He is not express- 
ing himself in hiswork; heisnot liberating hisownsoul , 

Ideas will give us things, undoubtedly,—inven- 
tions, improvements, devices. The era stands for 
ideas: material prosperity is ours because we have 
the ideas. Our very prosperity reveals our real de- 
ficiency, for with our wealth we produce the creat- 
ures of our imagination. I will not say it is better 
to be a peasant dwelling under the thatched roof 
of a picturesque English cottage than to be the 
millionaire who calls an architectural monstrosity 
on Fifth Avenue his home. The peasant may lack 
appreciation of beauty. But it is unfortunate 
that taste should lag so far behind income. We 
reveal the same lack of standards in statesmanship 
in public service, in citizenship, that we do in archi- 
tecture, art, and sculpture. The reason is identi- 
cal. You may cite examples to prove that I am 
wrong on all counts, that we are leading the world 
in quality of statesmanship, public service, art, 
architecture, sculpture. I reply that the public 
school is concerned in training the masses, and that 
we fall below the highest standards of history only 
because we fail in that support without which leader- 
ship can never be effective. 

This is why the schools have everything to do 
in the matter. If that teacher will drop the notion 
that her work is a failure because she does not turn 
out a young Angelo or Mozart, and consider instead 
that her task is well performed when a moderate 
degree of sympathetic appreciation is evident thru- 
out her school for beauty of form or tone, she will 
cease to be the failure that she imagines herself 
and begin to lay the foundation for national music 
and national art. We need the painful struggle 
of liberating our ideals. The same is true of the 
entire group of esthetic activities. It is the proper 
business of the public school to lay these founda- 
tions. It is the function of the normal school to 
train the teacher for the public school. 
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The normal school, then, as well as the public 
schoo], has everything to do in the matter. And 
Normal School Extension has a particular duty. 
In previous sessions similar to this, the normal 
schools have had the benefit of much criticism. 
Perhaps no specific charge against them is more 
valid than this; that they send out teachers year 
after year who have no conception that there is 
anything beyond the circle of their own attainments 
to be learned either by them or anybody else. They 
are little tin gods. In other words, they fail to 
visualize; they fail to idealize. 

Now, so far as the criticism is just, and speaking 
from a teaching experience which is about evenly 
divided between college and normal work, I should 
say that the criticism was reasonably sound for both 
institutions; it opens the road to Normal School 
Extension. Normal graduates are narrow because 
every person is narrow who measures all things 
by the yardstick of his own mediocrity, not by 
virtue of their normal training. The normai school 
curriculum is as crowded as that of the public school. 
Normal school students are a most purposeful, 
painstaking, and diligent set of workers, working 
with definite aim. In the short period of their 
preparation, if we continue to work from the bot- 
tom up instead of from the top down, little more 
can be expected in the way of general culture be- 
fore they leave the school. I am speaking of the 
teachers in training for elementary schools; they 
are the ones we need to consider, and they are the 
ones thru whom extension work must be done. 
To reach these teachers after they are in service, so 
as to insure a continuation of their improvement 
and a steady growth in character, culture, and influ- 
ence, this is the task of Normal School Extension. 

If I have been sufficiently clear in presenting 
the institutional side of our school work, you will 
apprehend that the character of this extension work 
will not be so much pedagogical as esthetic; will 
have to do with less the school room than with life 
at large. Its aim will be to improve the teacher 
thru the enrichment of her experience, the enlarge- 
ment of her conceptions, the gradual but continual 
changing of her point of view, until narrowness 
gives way to breadth, self-satisfaction to spiritual 
longing, discontent to genial appreciation and en- 
joyment of whatever environment may be hers. 
It matters less what particular line of extension 
work a normal school undertakes than that it 
undertake some work clearly in line with the prin- 
ciples laid down. Just what the form of work shall 
be depends upon the environment of the school 
and the greatest needs of its graduates. 

In the East the great dissimilarity between the 
condition of city school life and country life may 
suggest difficulties, because the same school trains 
teachers for both kinds of work; but the difficulties 
are more apparent than real, for it is the culture of 
the individual which is in all cases to be sought. 
The adaptation of the teacher to her work must 
obviously be made by her after the peculiar prob- 
lems of her school have arisen. No two schools are 
alike, and they are particular problems which vex 
the teacher just as they are particular sins which 
vex the sinner. 

I do not say that it is no part of Normal School 
Extension to assist the perplexed teacher in over- 
coming difficulties. It certainly is, and such work 
may well be encouraged until it requires the organi- 
zation of a correspondence bureau. I can well 
understand that a teacher fresh from her training 
in one part of a city may find in her first appoint- 
ment, perhaps in another part of the same city, 
conditions which are so utterly different from those 
under which she was trained that her first feeling 
is one almost of resentment against the institution 
which failed to anticipate her particular needs; 
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but she forgets for the moment that principles are 
better than devices. To reduce all problems to an 
immediate and easy solution would be as undesirable 
as it would be impossible. A little sympathetic 
guidance as a sort of first aid to the injured, is all 
that is necessary or wise to bestow. 


Again, extension way well take account of that 
class of teachers who find their point of view so 
modified by a year or two of teaching that they 
wish once more to study method on the basis of 
their newly-acquired experience. For such teach- 
ers regular courses in summer schools will do far 
more than conventions or brief educational meetings. 
It is my opinion that the normal schools with their 
unexcelled equipments and their public appropria- 
tions are the proper institutions for conducting 
such courses. Such courses will provide far greater 
advantages than I have outlined. They may be 
made to serve almost all classes of teachers from 
those who have never had normal training to those 
who are pursuing advanced instruction. As a com- 
bination offering both cultural and pedagogical values, 
such sessions are unsurpassed. The economy of utiliz- 
ing the plants can hardly need demonstration. 


A third opportunity for service is open to normal 
schools in the preparation of annotated lists as 
guides to further professional study, and particu- 
larly to reading of general cultural value intended 
to broaden and enrich. It is my belief that a well 
trained normal graduate surpasses a college grad- 
uate without such training in capacity to work, and 
ability to concentrate mental effort upon the task 
in hand. Many teachers in eight or ten years do 
an amount of reading which, if properly planned 
and systematically carried out under instruction 
would exceed that required for an earned Master’s 
degree. In connection with this oversight of reading, 
the assistance of traveling libraries should be invoked. 

Another means of reaching teachers in service 
at regular periods as frequent as may be desired, 
is open to normal schools in the publication of 
pamphlets or periodicals which may be transmitted 
thru the mails at second class rates of postage. 
Such periodicals may be made of as great value as 
the reading lists which have been mentioned. 
They make a further appeal to practical school 
men as an excellent means of keeping in touch 
with graduates. Most graduates who remain in 
the profession will register changes of address for 
the sake of receiving the periodical, and thus enable 
the school to keep its records more nearly complete. 

Experience and observation convince me that 
these and similar channels of effort are legitimate 
means of extension and are genuinely useful, and 
that a sufficient number of teachers will take ad- 
vantage of them to keep a field secretary reasonably 
busy even in a school of moderate size. I claim no 
originality in devising methods of extension work. 
I am aware that my suggestions are in operation 
in many normal schools. My criticism of these 
efforts lies not in method of organization so much 
as in character of work. Extension work should 
not be a reflection of the work of the normal school. 
It will give smug satisfaction to all too many if it. 
be simply that. It must be more. Outlook rather 
than introspection is needed. Contact of mind 
with mind should be sought. Ideals must be 
emphasized. The teacher must become a living 
part of the community outside the school. The pro- 
fession will be enhanced if the teacher is more a 
man than a teacher. A working member of society 
with high ideals, he must become conversant with 
all means of doing good, but a slave to none. The 
normal school in its professional work keeps con- 
stantly in view the child beyond the teacher; in 
its extension work it must keep as constantly in 
view the teacher beyond the child. 
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Expression by the Hand.* 
By Supt. I. C. MCNEILL; Memphis, Tenn. 

The school is life as well as training for life. All 
movement toward self-realization is at first, vague, 
crude, and indefinite. The all-wise Creator decrees 
it should be thus. Man in his systems of science, 
philosophy, art, and business must ever move from 
the vague, crude, and indefinite, to the clear, the 
finished, and the comprehended. The movement 
is natural, and the only possible way to freedom 
of action, mental, or physical, lies in this direction. 

The utility of expression by the hand is no ex- 
ception to the principle stated. Some have thought 
of its coming thru music, some thru drawing, some 
thru manual arts, some thru domestic science, or 
domestic arts, and others thru artisan work in wood, 
iron, clay, leather, or other kinds of skilled labor. 
All are right in part, yet expression by the hand 
means more than deftness in any line of human 
effort. It is the soul expressing itself, in doing 
what the mind has imagined, conceived, or con- 
structed. It is a test of the fulness of the executive 
agencies of stimulation, guidance, and control. It 
is a high form of reaction by which the free play of 
motor activity reinforces the development of mental 
images or ideals. It is the guided expression of 
motor impulses which stimulates the senses to do 
their work, a lack of which would inhibit mental 
growth by letting the motor impulses go out towards 
wrong or trivial ends. 

A definiton of expression by the hand should har- 
monize with the latest findings of science. It is 
now held by investigators of the localization of 
brain functions that manual expression enriches 
the centers in front of the fissure of Rolando and 
makes brain activity more easy and vigorous in 
other directions. It is known beyond any reason- 
able doubt that brain activity and brain efficiency 
move together; that the enrichment of one area 
by use makes growth and development more cer- 
tain and more easy in other areas; and that well- 
developed lobes in front of the fissure of Rolando 
were characteristic of brains of some great men 
who gave to the world thought expressions thru 
the hand in one or more of its manifold modes of 
self-revelation. 

The mind works with images. There ought to 
be a close relation between the motives for expres- 
sion and the images of the needs of the home 
and of the larger social units with which pupils of 
different sections are familiar. The images that 
form the most valuable contents of children’s minds 
are those that appeal to individual and social neces- 
sities they can understand and appreciate. A scien- 
tific application of expression by the hand would 
hardly warrant children’s making wooden nutmegs, 
since the national pure food laws prevent their 
attempted export sale as food. The ethical end of 
effort, and the idea of practical utility come together 
at many points; and true educational guidance 
makes all expression one’s best, and therefore in 
some degree ethical. 

I have just come from Mississippi, where for two 
weeks I assisted in the work of the Institute Con- 
ductor’s Meeting at Starkville. I had there an 
opportunity to see many illustrations of the attrac- 
tions of properly guided expression by the hand 
in the summer school at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. The most popular courses offered 
were those that allowed the hand to express the 
ideas gained by full and complete use of the motor 
activities. One crowded course was given by Supt. 
E. L. Hughes, of Greenville, 8S. C. At an expense 
of less than two dollars for all the material used, 


the teachers learned how to construct a twenty- . 


four inch globe which has all the illustrative value 
* Read before the Dept. of Elementary Education, N. E. A. 
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of one that would cost twenty dollars on the market. 
The construction of the globe, the necessary study | 
of the problems of latitude and longitude, the work 
with Diamond Dye colors to produce artistic and 
graphic pictures of land, water, elevation, etc., and 
the idea of making an irresistible appeal to boys 
and girls who, in the past, have had so much trouble 
in seeing with the mind’s eye the world in miniature, 
led a large and enthusiastic group of men and 
women, many of whom had college degrees, into 
doing what would equip them to direct scientifically 
the steps of pupils to an attractive realization of 
many geographical notions. 

An interesting experiment; showing the high 
appreciation placed upon expression by the hand 
by people who value doing for art’s sake under the 
expert guidance of great teachers, was tried in the 
Wisconsin State Normal School at Superior, while 
I was the president of that institution. Courses 
in domestic science and handwork, or domestic art; 
were installed; and students whose programs would 
permit it were allowed to take the work with no 
view to credit towards graduation. The movement 
was a marked success from its inception. A wait- 
ing list from which students were admitted to the 
classes was necessary. The further fact that the 
interest grew from year to year shows that the work 
has intrinsic value, a value that makes its appeal 
from the side of science, as well as from art. 

In the modern interpretation of expression by the 
hand, science guides and precedes art. Science 
orders the doing, and art expressed reveals and ‘re- 
inforces the mind’s perceptions, images, and rela- 
tions. The educator, having reached large and 
clear views of the meaning of things he teaches; 
causes art to follow scientific knowledge. The 
wise superintendent requires general culture, specific 
training in the science and the art of teaching, and 
a comprehensive and guided education in the tech- 
nical work to be done of all who are to assume 
leadership in expression. by the hand. 

In every system of schools there are problems 
peculiar to the locality. In a large measure the 
scope of the work in all phases of the educational 
scheme should aim to relate the life of the school 
with the larger life outside. 

Drawing, painting, paper-folding, weaving, bas- 
ketry, clay-modeling, cardboard construction, book- 
binding, mechanical drawing, woodwork, iron work, 
cooking, and sewing, are the principle features of 
the branches that require an intelligent application 
of the motor activity. 

In some places the exercises have been arranged 
to give exact sequence to them; and to exalt the 
system rather than to lift up the children, all pupils 
must “‘get into the grind’”’ and do the same work 
in the same way at the same time. Such a plan is 
systematic, but it is so rigidly formal that it leaves 
no opportunity for initiative and original thought 
on the part of the individual child. In other cities 
we find a jumble of exercises not well interrelated, 
each one being an isolated item bearing very little 
upon other units of the course. This is an aimless 
waste of time and energy, entirely out of harmony 
with the spirit of scientific teaching. All the forces 
and considerations that necessarily enter into the 
success or failure of any line of effort should be 
taken into consideration. Nothing should be done 
by guess. Everything should move towards a 
definite and understood end. To illustrate, girls 
who study cooking need instruction in the chemistry 
of food, in food values, in providing for balanced 
rations, in economy of materials, in cleanliness, in 
sterilization, in care of utensils and in other things 
the home-maker should know and do, or direct. 

There are many who, having an empirical view 
of expression by hand make a great outcry against 
the crowded course of instruction and object to 
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motor studies and call them fads. I quite agree 


. with Supt. L. D. Harvey, of Wisconsin, in saying 


that we teach too many details in subjects not worth 
teaching, and in so doing waste the time and energies 
of pupils; that when books fail, industrial training 
which calls forth a high order of manual activity is 
a time-saver; and that the mental power gained 
by contact with things gives a capacity for mastery 
which holds the pupils in school and thus brings 
them under the influence of educational energies. 

Gradually, but surely, the American people are 
reaching an advanced conception of the utility of 
motor expression as an effective and necessary ele- 
ment in public education. The science of teaching, 
year by year, brings closer together the vital factors 
of stimulation, guidance, and control to the end 
that the children and the youth may grow to be 
able, and disposed to lead happy, healthy, and 
morally worthy active lives. As history advances, 
more and more the citizens of this great country 
of ours realize that for every impression there must 
be adequate expression; that motor activity guided 
by a trained intelligence is a powerful instrument for 
intellectual and moral advancement; that char- 
acter is measured by the habitual reactions of our 
daily lives, and that the All-Wise, in His Book 
anticipated our reaching a new interpretation of 
the injunction, ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” 


Women’s Organizations and Public 
Education. 


By HELEN L. CRANFELL, State Agricultural College , 


Denver, Col. 


Education is evolution. There are fixed laws 
which must be sought out and applied in any 
rational system of education. The compass of 
psychology points in as many directions for the 
north pole of education as did the compass of 
Columbus. 

The philosophy of education is faulty and it is 
questionable whether by pure philosophy it can be 
perfected. Education is first individual and after- 
wards social. The seclusion of education in early 
ages unfitted the scholor for life. 

The early idea of education did not include 
women. Popular education dawned with Luther, 
and the beginning of female education with the 
reading of the Bible in homes. 

The first girls’ high school was opened in Boston 
in 1826, but closed two years later because too 
‘alarmingly popular.”” The reception of the first 
women’s clubs—the New England and the Sorosis 
in 1868,—was equally critical. The foreboding as 
to results both of education for girls and of organiza- 
tion for women has proved groundless. We are 
outgrowing the primitive idea of woman’s place in 
the universe and in education. If she cannot 
evolve the thing, she may environ it, and thus save 
foree. Men are doing the material work of the 
world, women are freer to devote their energies to 
education. Woman approaches the school from a 
different view-point, and brings forces to the work 
not to be elsewhere obtained. 

Women are organized for the first time in history 
and thru organization more can be accomplished 
than thru individual or sporadic efforts. Their 
primary object is altruistic—enlarged means of 
helping others. 

Women’s educational ideals are not so high as 
those of the great scholars, but they are brcader. 
To them it seems more important that all children 
should learn to read and write one langvage, than 
that a few professors should know a dozen languages, 
dead or alive. The monastic idea of education 
has been too long cherished. Woman learns con- 
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cretely, putting lessons into practice,—learns ‘‘to 
do by doing.” 

The states with highest educational facilities are 
those where women are most active. [Illiteracy is 
largest where women have least power and grows 
less where they vote. Half a million of America’s 
children are lilliterate and two millions are earning 
their living. We cannot boast of opportunities 
while we have to admit such a disgrace. 

School people have misunderstood club inter- 
ference either from misdirected effort or unfortu- 
nate personalities. Mothers are the natural allies 
of the educational forces. 

Some of the things accomplished by women’s 
clubsare: Traveling libraries; patriotic, humane and 
scientific temperance instruction; manual training; 
domestic science; vacation schools; playgrounds; 
compulsory education; child labor and pure food 
laws; juvenile courts; industrial schools; school- 
rooms decorated; arts and crafts revived; higher 
salaries; and pensions for teachers. 

Women do not stop with finding in club work 
opportunity for their own development. The heart 
of the movement is usefulness and unselfish service. 

The buildings men raise reflect the spirit of the 
time. As the Acropolis tells of the religion and art 
of Greece; the Colosseum and the Forum of the 
Roman spirit of war, of law, and of imperialism; the 
cathedra!s of the Middle Ages of Church dominance, 
so the lofty buildings of our own country typify 
commercial aspiration. 

The twentieth century spirit should be exempli- 
fied by the school-houses,—not immense structures 
where the child is lost sight of within and crowded 
into the street without, but planned not only for 
intellectual culture, but with their books and 
pictures, playgrounds, gymnasiums and gardens, 
departments of manual training, domestic science, 
sewing, and halls for the use of the people, planned 
also for growth, where the learner will prove that 
real ‘‘education is life.” 

[General Sessions, N. E. A.] 


The Ideal Music Supervisor. 


By FREDERICK H. RIPLEY, Principal of Longfellow 
School, Boston, Mass. 


Obviously the ideal supervisor of music must be 
stronger, wiser, greater than even the best extant, 
or he would not be ideal, yet his superiority must 
be within reach of emulation. 

He must be a gentleman, a leader, a scholarly 
musician, deeply sympathetic, profoundly wise, 
infinitely gentle. By his art, he is to draw all 
men. A deep student of human nature, he must 
never lose faith in it. Overcoming spite, envy, 
malice, jealousy, and even hatred, he can never 
indulge in them. Ina word he must be 


A combination and a form indeed 
Where ev’ry god did set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man. 


To these rare powers, he must add highly special- 
ized knowledge. He must be skilful in his delicate 
relations with school superintendent, principals, 
teachers, and pupils, and maintaining them suc- 
cessfully, practically, he must yet remain an idealist. 
A compound factor of the school system, he must 
never descend to vain show and empty display. 
He must emulate Bach’s great example, rejecting 
the unworthy, immediate result in pursuit of the 
great and permanent. 

He must work the educational field as a whole, 
not in unrelated fragments. True, his pupils are 
in classes, and these classes in grades extending 
from the kindergarten to the college, covering 
fourteen year’s work. Yet the ideal supervisor’s 
scheme takes each little one step by step from the 
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first round of the ladder to its summit, and affords 
him both pleasure and profit at all stages of his 
progress. 

A double purpose then, is ever before our super- 
visor,—-what should be done for the individual, 
what must be accomplished in the class rooms. He 
has in mind the individual as he is to-day and as he 
will be after years of training, his charges are 
permanent charges. 

The ideal supervisor’s effect on grade teachers is 
to increase their power and advance their interests. 
Each is to him a possibility, a means for good 
capable of infinite development. What she may 
become is his concern, and he holds himself respon- 
sible for her development. 

Above all things, the ideal supervisor is sincere. 
“‘No man adequate to do anything, but is first of 
all in right earnest about it, first of all, a sincere 
man. I should say sincerity, a deep genuine 
sincerity is the first characteristic of all men in any 
way heroic.’ 

[Music Department, N. E. A.] 


History in the Life of the Child. 


By WALTER A. EDWARDS, President of the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 


The definition of education as a preparation for 
life is inadequate. For education is itself life. To 
the child his school should be as real and as naturally 
motived as any other of his occupations. It should 
have vital connection with his out-of-school ex- 
periences. This does not tie us down to the material 
interests which seem to fill the boy’s days, for he 
has as well his ideals and his hero worship. All 
these boyish experiences and ideas must be drawn 
upon to interpret his early studies in history. For 
life alone enables any one to form a true conception 
of history. 

The immediate aim of most elementary school 
history study is the acquisition of facts, it being 
understood that by facts we do not mean only names 
and dates. But-the philosophy of history is surely 
beyond the comprehension of the young child. 

In view of these considerations, it seems un- 
pedagogical, tho perhaps practically necessary, that 
we begin history study in American schools with 
the history of our own land. Ancient history is 
simpler, with fewer interests and a less complicated 
social and industrial organization and therefore 
better suited to the child’s comprehension than 
modern history. However, this difficulty is partly 
met by selecting the material for the younger 
classes at least from the periods of exploration and 
settlement, when conditions were primitive and life 
comparatively simple. Vividness of apprehension 
is aided by the proper use of pictures, excursions to 
historical places, occasional travel talks, ete. But 
it must never be forgotten that the only way in 
which children can learn history is thru those aspects 
of it which they can in some measure interpret by 
means of experience they themselves have had. 

[Department of Elementary Education, N. E. A.] 








Relation of Music to Physical 
Education. 


By MARTHA J. JOHNSON, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Popular as the use of music is in the gymnasium 
in this country, it is still a mooted question among 
our educators whether or not we are justified in its 
extensive use. The Germans use it to some extent, 
the Swedes very little, and we almost entirely. 
Are we doing right? 

Physical education has two great objects to be 
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obtained. First, the stimulation of the nutritive 
processes of the body, circulation, respiration, and 
digestion. Second, the correction of posture. 

The stronger the muscular contraction the greater 
the blood supply to that part of the body and there- 
fore the better the muscular tone. The correction 
of posture is dependent in a large degree upon the 
nutrition of the body. Weak muscles will always 
cause drooping head, contracted breast, and pro- 
truding abdomen. Hence, if we are to correct 
erroneous posture we must first increase the blood 
supply and nutrition of the body. 

By experiment it has been proven that the effects 
of music upon bodily movements are: 


_ 1. Sound made simultaneously with a movement 
increases the muscular contraction. 


2. Intensity of sound strengthens contraction. 
3. Higher the pitch, the stronger the contraction. 


4. Strength of contraction is effected by character 
of music—major stimulates, minor depresses. 


5. Point of fatigue is postponed. 
6. Steadiness of contraction suffers. 


Since music strengthens and hence stimulates the 
nutrition it is a help. But it is a phychic law that 
the mind can focus its attention upon but one thing 
at a time. When music is used the attention is 
averted from the form of execution to the time 
element. Hence when posture is to be obtained 
music is a hindrance. But when correct form has 
been mastered so that it becomes second nature, 
music is again of value as a stimulus. Therefore 
an intelligent use of music with physical education 
is beneficial, but its absolute continuance is harmful. 

(Department of Physical Training, N. E. A.] 


Public Day Schools for the Deaf. 


By FRANK M. JACK, Institute Conductor, State 
Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 


The first school, the American School, for the 
deaf at Hartford, was intended for all the deaf 
children in the United States. When these were 
found to be too numerous other schools arose in 
the various states as an asylum for the children, to 
the end that all those in any one state might be 
gathered in such an asylum. This policy of cen- 
tralization was the prevailing policy of the people 
up to the time of the adoption of the Wisconsin law. 

It was found, even so late as the year 1900, that 
the centralization plan failed to reach half of the 
deaf children. 

Wisconsin solved the problem by establishing 
day schools for the deaf. These schools go to the 
very door of the child’s home, yes, even into its 
home and the bond between the home and the 
school is strengthened in a way that is not possible 
when the school is miles distant. 

During the past three or four years there has been 
a marked growth in the establishment of the day 
schools in Wisconsin. At present there are twenty 
of them well organized and equipped. 

Wisconsin believes in these schools because they 
stand to-day for exactly the same underlying 
fundamental principles that actuated their founders 
in first establishing them. Because they stand 
for the same broad principles of education that 
our public school system stands for; because they 
stand as the sacred rights of the people of the 
State of Wisconsin. Their increasing popularity 
to-day adds emphasis that these schools are without 
doubt an important element of the public school 
system and give a broad view and wider horizon to 
its constructive power, influence, and accomplish 
ments. 

[Department of Special Education, N. E. A.] 
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Educational Efforts for International Peace.* 


By SuPT. SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Horace Mann School, New York. 


The representatives of forty-five nations are now 
in conference in the interests of international peace. 
It is the second time that such a meeting has been 
held. Should this conference decide to meet regu- 
larly until its great purpose is accomplished, that 
decision will perhaps be the most beneficient event 
in modern history. Those who have worked hardest 
to bring it to pass will have some difficulty in real- 
izing that the day of promise has so nearly dawned. 
A new sentiment and a new sense of human brother- 
hood has begun to manifest itself in many parts 
of the world, and The Hague Conference is simply 
an expression of the world’s desire for more friendly 
and sympathetic relations between the nations. 
May we not say that this evident desire for inter- 
national conciliation shows the conquering power 
of a great moral idea. Slowly, but surely, this ideal 
has made its way, pulling down the strongholds of 
bigotry, race prejudice, and narrow hatred, steadily 
advancing its standards until now victory seems to 
be in sight. As the little raindrops fall upon the 
mountainside and trickle down its rocky slopes, 
forming rills and brooks which at length unite in 
forming the mighty on-rushing river, so sentiments 
of peace and good-will are finding voice in every 
nation and are soon to join in a strong and irresis- 
table current of influence. 

It is my purpose this morning to identify some 
of the influences which have favored the peace 
movement. They are all in a broad sense educa- 
tional, tho often also intensely practical. They 
are all potent, tho often unconscious and indirect. 
When in very early times the members of one tribe 
or clan began to exchange their crude products 
with strangers, or the natives of one island for pur- 
poses of trade began to make visits to another 
island or to the coast of a continent, these primitive 
peoples began to know and be interested in each 
other. Thus it is that trade has often been one of 
the most important factors in promoting the rela- 
tionship of different peoples. Ancient Phoenicia 
established routes of travel which have never been 
abandoned. Rome, as a world power, built good 
roads all over Europe, and made it possible for the 
merchants to penetrate in safety to the most dis- 
tant parts of the Empire. The Crusades and the 
discovery of America are significant events in the 
progress of mankind, because they increased and 
enlarged the sphere of commerce and increased the 
intercourse of men. In these days of steam and 
electricity, when we see in our harbor ships from 
every important port, and when the whole world 
is a network of commercial interests, we realize that 
war is becoming more and more impossible, by rea- 
son of the manner in which the world is organized 
for the purpose of free and rapid interchange of 
commodities, and because of the dependence of one 
people upon another. Free trade is no longer a 
political scare-crow, but is rather looked upon as 
something that in the nature of things must even- 
tually come to pass, not perhaps on the grounds 
of altruism, but by reason of the highest utility as 
considered from the world-point of view. 

The postal service of the world, regulated by the 
postal union at Berne, whereby peoples of all lands 
are able quickly to communicate with each other, 
is a type of world organization at once encouraging 
and prophetic. 

The diplomatic and consular service of nations, 
under the new order of things, makes for fraternity 
and good-will. Nations to-day expect to be treated 
honestly and with a certain degree of frankness by 
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other nations. Anything short of this reacts seri- 
ously upon a’government and secures for that nation 
unpleasant and harmful publicity. 

While this is an age of travel, and while people 
may go hither and thither freely and quickly, thus 
promoting mutual acquaintance and friendliness 
America, by reason of immigration, has become 
the most cosmopolitan of all lands. Here Germans, 
Slavs, Scandinavians, and Italians are mingling 
and mixing with our American stock, until it will 
soon be hard to tell where one begins and the other 
ends. For us to think of war with any European 
nation would be cruel and preposterous. The fact 
that so many friends and neighbors still cherish 
a tender regard for their mother lands should tend 
to strengthen the bonds of good-will which unite 
us to the nations of Europe. 

Another influence which operates to check the 
warlike disposition of governments is the financial 
one. The great bankers have interests too world- 
wide to make war permissible. Should The Hague 
Congress agree that neutral peoples cannot loan 
money to belligerent nations, long wars would be 
out of the question. 

It is apparent that the world has reached an 
international stage, and that we need to have our 
schools and colleges send into the world those who 
are educated to a conception of what this means 
and what the higher laws of humanity are. We 
need to-day, citizens of the world who can take the 
world-point of view in such matters as immigration, 
international trade, and economic privilege. Why 
should we urge unselfishness and fair play in the 
personal life, and overlook those larger relation- 
ships which enable men to look beyond their own 
door-yards, and even the boundaries of their own 
country, and still feel responsible for honorable 
dealing? What kind of a Christian is he who is a 
good Samaritan, while on the road to Jericho and 
even in New York, yet has no pity in his heart for 
the suffering Jew in Russia, the tortured Armenian 
in Turkey, or the starving native in India? How 
can a person intelligently pray ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come,” who cannot at least imagine the world domi- 
nated by the golden rule and the principles of 
human brotherhood? 

It is generally agreed that the time is ripe for 
international fair play and co-operation. What has 
hitherto been recorded in selfishness, deceit, and 
blood, must henceforth be written in truth and 
justice. 

International peace as an educational thesis does 
not stand alone. It is the very essence and residuum 
of ethical progress. It is a grand rallying point 
after centuries of toil and struggle. Many forces 
of an educational nature have been silently working 
thru the centuries to prepare mankind for the new 
era when nations are to be federated and the only 
cause to be defended is the cause of humanity. 

Let us look briefly at some of the influences to 
which we are indebted for the present auspicious 
outlook. The great literature of the world has ever 
been, and is a solvent leading to more righteous 
feeling and conduct. The Bible, every book of 
which, whether history, poetry, precept, or gospel, 
is a stor y of the battle and victory of right over 
wrong, has taught men fo “seek peace and pursue 
it.” Its earliest writers heralded the Prince of 
Peace, and its latest contributions prophesied the 
grandeur of His final triumph. 

The sacred writings of the Orient also are not 
wanting in that inspiration which saw the realiza- 
tion of the higher ideals of human freedom and 
happiness. But it is not merely that the great 
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literature has uplifted the human mind and re- 
vealed the thought of God and His purposes touch- 
ing the elevation of man, but it has given a common 
nomenclature and common standards of morality 
and justice, which, being transmuted into law have 
long controlled human conduct. Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Goethe, Tolstoi, 
Victor Hugo, Charles Dickens, and many others, 
as well as the great historians and poets, have 
shown the real worth of the people of one nation 
to those of another, and so have increased mutual 
respect and sympathy. . 

The fine arts also have given expression to the 
highest aspirations of the human soul, and the 
ideals thus expressed have become the common 
property of the race. Those glorified representa- 
tions of the Christ and of the Madonna, as well as 
of those who have suffered willingly for conscience’s 
sake, have touched a common universal note of 
sympathy and reverence. 

The great music has summoned strong men of 
all nations to a truer devotion and a higher patriot- 
ism as well as to a more complete self-sacrifice and 
a nobler manhood. We best know the great Slavic 
race thru its marvelous music so full of passionate 
appeal and race sorrow. No other voices have so 
spoken to the world from Germany as have her 
great composers. The whole world feels that in 
a large sense Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Haydn, and 
Wagner belong to it. The Decalog of Moses, the 
Sermon on the Mount, Greek art, and literature, the 
Magna Charta, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and the rescript 
of the Czar calling the First Peace Conference at 
The Hague, are all of world-wide significance, and 
must be regarded as great mile-stones in the progress 
of the race. The theory of evolution is applicable 
to the moral development of man as to the develop- 
ment of the physical world. 

Coming a little nearer to the pedagogic phases of 
the subject, it must be remembered that for cen- 
turies children and youth have been sent to school 
in foreign lands. The ancient universities of Italy, 
Germany, and England for several centuries gath- 
ered within their walls the choice youth of Europe, 
and made them acquainted with such learning as 
the time afforded. Seats of learning were often 
held inviolate and were undisturbed during long 
periods of war. 

The fact that America was settled by Englishmen, 
and that its great teachers and preachers in early 
days had received their training at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, gave a distinct character to our revolutionary 
struggle. It was impossible to forget that brother 
was fighting against brother, and when once the 
independence of the colonies was settled and the 
young Republic was fairly started on its course of 
rapid growth and expansion, the Mother Country 
and the young Republic began to develop that bet- 
ter understanding and those relations of mutual 
confidence and esteem which are to-day regarded 
with so much joy and satisfaction by both English 
and Americans. The thought of war between 
America and England is most repellant to all right- 
hearted people of either nation. 

Recently there has been established a new form 
of reciprocity in scholarship, namely the exchange 
of professorships. Doubtless this practice, so well 
begun, will become a strong feature of modern 
university life. It may be that some plan will be 
arranged for the exchange of teachers in the higher 
schools. Large delegations of teachers from Eng- 
lish schools have visited us during the past year, 
and there is an increasing tendency on the part of 
teachers everywhere to visit schools in other lands 
than their own, thus becoming acquainted with the 
ideals of intellectual and moral training which be- 
long to other systems. No nation has been more 
ready to learn from others than Japan. Her young 
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men are to be found in all of our great universities. 
Several of the most prominent Japanese statesmen 
and admirals are graduates of our colleges and naval 
academy. Japan has sat at our feet for years as 
an ardent student, and is to-day one of our warmest 
friends. Those sensational persons who predict 
that we are to have war with Japan are to be treated 
with indignation and contempt by all concerned. 

If we investigate what may be called the higher 
life of the world, and take account of the results 
of research and scholarship as they are applied to 
the uses of mankind, we find much that is inter- 
national in character. Already there are interna- 
tional conferences in several departments of science, 
medicine, social reform, education, linguistic study, 
religion, law, theology, temperance, labor reform, 
and arbitration. It would seem as tho politics 
were about the only thing that is not brought under 
the influence of an organizing federative principle. 
The whole civilized world thru its specialists is 
working in harmony for humanity, to prevent suf- 
fering, to reform the criminal, to secure justice to 
the wage-earner, to protect women and children 
from unhealthful labor, to save, educate, and reform 
the defective, the delinquent, and the criminal. 
Every new invention and discovery calculated to 
help mankind and increase happiness on the earth 
is welcomed with joy and gratitude, not by one 
people, but by all peoples. When the Nobel prize 
for his great service in terminating the war between 
Russia and Japan was awarded to President Roose- 
velt, there was an almost unanimous expression of 
approval and gladness on the part of every civilized 
nation. Suppose that to-morrow announcement 
were made that a well-attested cure for tuberculosis 
had been discovered. This news would be flashed 
over mountain and under ocean to every city and 
town in the world, and there would go up one com- 
mon prayer of thanksgiving from many hearts. 

Keeping in mind this long list of forces which are 
operating in the world to soften prejudice and unify 
peoples of different blood in common interests of 
humanity, it still remains to speak of what the school 
can do directly for the cause of peace. The Com- 
missioner of Education in New York, at the recent 
Mohonk Conference, stated that there are in the world 
3,500,000 teachers, and that of these 580,000 are 
in the United States. What a mighty influence 
may be exerted in case all teachers everywhere set 
justice, kindness, and human brotherhood as the 
highest aims in education! The spirit of our Ameri- 
can schools has improved wonderfully within the 
memory of many of us. Their power to humanize, 
socialize, and refine the community is beyond ques- 
tion. If substantially the same spirit were to per- 
vade all the schools of the world, the cause of peace 
would be correspondingly advanced. The old mon- 
archies are gradually yielding to the demands of 
the people for a larger voice in public affairs. This 
staunch and steady movement toward democracy 
is sure to be reflected in all schools and institutions 
of learning, and thru them will reach the homes of 
the people. 

The knowledge of other lands than ours, whether 
gained by travel or general reading, or the study of 
geography, enlarges the mind and removes racial 
prejudices. Teachers may favor breadth of view 
and respect for other people’s, by aiding the young 
to see what each country has achieved in education, 
politics, literature, morals, and art. In other words, 
the human side of geography, which is at once the 
most interesting and the most valuable, should re- 
ceive increasing attention. History also, if rightly 
taught, will reveal the fact that peace hath her 
victories; that among the greatest events have 
been those discoveries and inventions which have 
compelled nature to give up her secrets for the good 
of mankind, have conquered diseases, and have in- 
creased the comfort and the joy of living. History 
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rightly taught; without bias or prejudice; will make 
war hideous, and those who permit or encourage 
it will be seen to be guilty of the greatest crime. 
John Fiske, in his trenchant essay on old and new 
methods of treating history; points out that epic 
poetry and history began in the celebration of vic- 
torious savage warfare. ‘‘Amid feast and hilarity 
booty was divided and captives were slaughtered. 
Then the warriors painted their faces and danced 
about the fire, while medicine men chanted the 
praises of the victorious chieftain and boasted the 
number of enemies slain. To this day,” says 
Fiske, ‘history retains some of the traces of. its 
savage infancy.”’ The new method of writing his- 
tory promises to be a pronounced aid to interna- 
tional courtesy and regard. From the new histories 
the terms “‘barbarian,” ‘‘heathen,” and “‘savage,”’ 
will be omitted. There will be some recognition 
of the truth that all peoples have had civilization 
of their own which, when studied and understood, 
compel some degree of respect. Kings and battles 
and the gossip of the courts will receive only their 
share of attention. That kind of ancestral worship 
which elevates the devotees of war and carnage to 
saints will disappear. Men will be rated for their 
honesty in politics and diplomacy; as well as in 
private affairs. Every high school student should 
know that international law is being rapidly de- 
veloped; so that nations are restrained in many 
ways and can no longer ruthlessly encroach upon 
the rights of others. They should understand what 
The Hague Tribunal stands for and what is under- 
stood by such terms as the “Parliament of Man,” 
“‘International Police,’ and the ‘‘ Federation of the 
World.” The report of the committee on the teach- 


ing of history, appointed by the American Peace 
Society, is a timely document and will serve to call 


the attention of authors of historical text-books 
and teachers as well to their great opportunities. 
We are glad that the critics have already given 
their approval to those writers who emphasize the 
common life and achievements of the people rather 
than the intrigues of courts and the clash of arms. 
Mr. J. R. Green; in his “‘History of the English 
People,’ set a good example which has not been 
unheeded. In short; a vast improvement has been 
made in the last ten years in historical study and 
teaching, and the effect of this improvement will 
be seen in a wider interest in world affairs. In- 
creasing attention to sociology and economics in 
our higher schools is favorable to a larger human 
feeling and a more just sense of the relations which 
men should hold to each other. 

Many schools devote some time each week to 
current events, and students are thus trained to 
recognize those facts and accomplishments which 
have more than a passing interest. Such training 
cannot fail to broaden the sympathy and arouse 
an interest in present history, which, after all, is 
more important than any other. The unhappy 
conditions in Russia, and the attempt to relieve 
the famine sufferers there and in China, the unrest 
in the south of France, the progressive policy of 
the Liberal government in England, the wonderful 
growth of some of the South American Republics; 
all these things are of vital worth as subject-matter. 
So the humanitarian movements at home, the work 
of the National Society for the Prevention of Child 
Labor, the improved relations of employer and em- 
ployed, the increased control of corporations by 
the national Government, all these should be under- 
stood by children twelve years old and over. An 
event like the recent National Arbitration and 
Peace Congress in New York may properly receive 
attention. That meeting, and all others having the 
same purpose possess educative value. The Secretary 
of State, Mr. Root, evidently thought so, for he said: 
‘‘He is mistaken who depreciates the value of such a 
meeting as this; or regards its discussions as merely 
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academic. The open public declaration of a principle 
in such a way as to carry evidence that it has the sup- 
port of a great body of men entitled to respect, has a 
wonderfully compelling effect upon mankind.” So 
we ask our teachers to broaden their ethical con- 
ceptions enough to includejthe principle upon which 
international peace must be attained. As the 
teachings of Horacef{Mann have ever been respected 
in the educational world, I venture to quote a few 
words from him to strengthen what I have said. 
‘‘The ministers of the gospel of peace may continue 
to preach peace, and still find themselves in the 
midst of war, or of all those passions by which war 
is engendered, unless the rising generation shall be. 
educated to that strength and sobriety of intellect 
which shall dispel the insane illusions of martial 
glory, and unless,they shall be trained to the habit- 
ual exercise of those sentiments of universal brother- 
hood for the race, which shall change the common 
heroism of battle into a horror and an abomination.” 

In closing, let me say, first, that in school and col- 
lege there should be an intelligent interest in all 
those forces and movements, whether economic, 
social, or political, which tend to unite nations and 
promote kindness and co-operation. Second, the 
government of the’schoolhand the spirit and aim of 
all its activities should develop those faculties of 
kindliness, broadmindedness and humanity which 
are needed in the United States if she is to be a 
leader in securing the world’s peace. Third, all the 
studies of the school may contribute that knowledge 
and those habits of thought and feeling which are 
the necessary possession of all who are to take 
their places as citizens of the world. 


President’s Address—Council of 


Education. 


By Dr. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


The special duties devolving upon the Council of 
Education are of so delicate and critical a character 
that they can be properly performed only by those 
whose main activity, so far as the National Educa- 
tional Association is concerned, is concentrated for 
the time being upon the business of the Council. 

It is in harmony with the main business of the 
Council that it should, from year to year, present a 
general survey of educational progress. Such a 
survey is a means of getting, from time to time, a 
new perspective among the large educational needs 
to which the Council has to minister. 

What is the field in which special investigations 
may most profitably be carried on by the National 
Educational Association thru the agency of the 
National Council? By collating the judgments of 
the most successful teachers and school adminis- 
trators it can render that most important service, 
the determination of widely approved standards 
of educational practice. It can moreover exercise 
a great influence on the development of educational 
doctrine, out of which the standards of educational 
practice are to proceed, by bringing together into 
direct and suggestive comparison the best formula- 
tions of educational doctrine,which can be had. By 
such presentation and comparison it can facilitate 
that wholesome process in the development of all 
educational doctrine which is represented by the 
Scriptural saying, ‘‘Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good.” While no field of education is 
foreign to the interest of the Council, its best work 
will undoubtedly be done for the most part in those 
inquiries in which it deals with education as repre- 
sented by the teaching profession and with those 
appliances and processes with which the teaching 
profession has most directly to do. 

[Council of Education, N. E. A.j we 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in the Newspapers 





Shifting Text-Books. 
[Springfield (Mass.) Union.] 


The city of Lowell, or at least some of its residents, 
are somewhat nettled by the course of the school 
committee in insisting on a change of text-books 
on arithmetic, altho the grammar school teachers 
were satisfied with the book already in use. It 
seems that the school board not infrequently decides 
that there must be some change in text-books, for 
reasons best known among the members, and the 
teachers are fortunate if they are even consulted 
in the matter. In many places the schools have 
suffered from needless shifts in text-books. Gener- 
ally speaking, we believe the abuse is not so grave 
as it was formerly. It is unfortunate for the 
students as well as for the tax-payers that a body 
of men who can scarcely be competent to pass on 
the subject should arrogate to themselves the 
privilege of deciding when one text-book shall be 
rejected and other adopted in its place. 


Educated Girls. 


[Lincoln (Ill.) News Herald.] 


Pres. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, has re- 
newed his accusation against women’s colleges that 
they are responsible for the decrease in marriage 
among modern girls. President Hall has made the 
charge repeatedly and never fails to impress it upon 
his hearers as his belief. 

Naturally, presidents of women’s colleges deny 
the charge. On this the Brooklyn Eagle, taking an 
opposite view to Dr. Hall, says: 

If Dr. Hall would study conditions in a factory 
town for a time he might discover that the only 
agency which colleges have in making girls averse 
to marriage is by fitting them to earn their own 
living. Any institution which does that postpones 
marriage, and in that way defeats it in a certain 
percentage of cases. But it makes not a particle 
of difference whether the wage-creating agency is 
a shirt factory, a typewriting school, or a college. 
Here are two instances very much in point. Ina 
shirt factory town a bootblack was talking. with 
his chum about girls. ‘‘There’s no good taking 
out the shirt factory girls any more,” he complained. 
“Some of ’em earn twelve dollars and fifteen dollars, 
and unless you can blow ’em to a swell dinner or 
high-priced show, they won’t look at you.” To 
which the friend assented: ‘‘ Ah, it’s fierce. Seem’s 
as if them girls didn’t care nothing about gittin’ 
married any more.” 

A Roman Catholic mechanic of a high grade 
moved from the country into the city and sent all 
of his girls thru the high school. Not one of them 
married. Instead, one taught music, one became 
a high-class dressmaker, and a third a stenographer. 
The father’s explanation was: “‘The modern girl 
won’t look at the ordinary man. Unless he earns 
big wages he stands no chance with ’em at all.” 

In the old days getting married was the only 
respectable way in which a girl could be sure of a 
home and support. She naturally stirred herself 
to find a husband and her relatives aided her in that 
laudable pursuit. She was not in a position to be 
critical as to his merits or agreeableness. As Rose 
Terry once put it, ‘‘She knew perfectly that it was 
more honorable to be anybody’s wife than nobody’s.”’ 

Since women began to earn wages that standard 
has changed. If a woman finds it pleasanter to 
earn her own living than to marry such men as seek 


her, she is at liberty to do it. The rapid growth of 
unmarried business women shows vividly how often 
marriage, in the days before wage earning, was a 
counsel of desperation rather than of love. But 
only a very small percentage of wage-earning women 
are college graduates. The factories have done ten 
times as much as the colleges to postpone or defeat 
marriage. Any social condition which decreases 
the number of homes is deplorable, but it is unfair 
to put more than their limited share of the blame 
upon the colleges. 





Social Service for Women. 
[Philadelphia Press.] 


In the original and stimulating address which Mr. 
James Bryce gave at Bryn Mawr, upon the educa- 
tion of women, he responded to what is the general 
and earnest motive now running thru colleges for 
women—a desire for social service. 

Where teaching the professions, a ‘‘career” once 
deeply moved women who were in college, many 
causes have combined to interest them in all the 
various forms of labor for society. This is natural. 
Most of what is called ‘‘church” work was of this 
character. The college woman, in desiring to use 
her education for this purpose, is unconsciously 
following in the same line and directing her energies 
in the same path as her mother and grandmother, 
who devoted themselves to like labors in connection 
with the Church. 

The serious matter for the Church is that it is 
losing this energy and enthusiasm in its service 
from women. It is being directed instead to college 
settlements, to special organizations intended to 
cure crying evils, and to the many permanent 
—— which devote themselves to general reform 
work. 

These more and more absorb the labor and arouse 
the enthusiasm of women, whether with or without 
means, for Mr. Bryce, unconsciously influenced by 
English conditions, assumed in his address that 
social service, such as he proposed, was only within 
the reach of women who enjoyed some degree of 
leisure. Under our American system much of this 
unselfish work for society is done by women them- 
selves, wage-earners, members of families of small 
incomes, and possessing little but ability, and the 
devoted determination to make society better 
around them. 

These women need, as Mr. Bryce urged on college 
women, that they should systematically prepare 
themselves for this work by a knowledge of social 
economics. In this country this is constantly done 
by women in the scanty leisure of the wage-earner. 
They bring to their work a knowledge of practical 
conditions. They find their training in courses such 
as are offered by our university and in university 
extension. They prove, when they engage in this 
service, the best of workers. Practical, patient, 
long-suffering, sensitive they are, having earned 
their own living, the better able to appreciate the 
needs of those in trouble. In a broad, deep sense, 
no one is really fit for social service who has not him- 
self or herself.shared in the most important form of 
social service—earning a living. 

If any woman, crowded with work and the labor 
of earning a living, with the scantiest of leisure, 
finds her life cramped, tasteless, sapless, and dry, 
let her follow Mr. Bryce’s advice and begin work 
for others. The paths are many. The Charity 
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Organization Society needs friendly visitors. Every 
college settlement wants workers. Every probation 
officer needs volunteer aids. Every local associa- 
tion for any one of the betterments of society has 
tenfold more than its members can do. In social 
service in some of these paths the woman who is 
willing to work for others will find peace, joy, and 
a share in the blessings of those who give rather than 
receive. 


New Departments. 
[Washington Post.] 


The Philadelphia Bulletin, referring to propo- 
sitions for the creation of new departments tor the 
Federal Government and the addition of a number 
of members to the Cabinet, pertinently remarks: 
“The notion that the affairs of the American people, 
business, education, hygienic, or otherwise, should 
be subject to a constantly increasing measure of 
control from Washington does not deserve encour- 
agement.” It calls for repression rather than 
encouragement. 

As The Post repeatedly has demonstrated, the 
national government -has a proven incapacity for 
the safe and economical management of business. 
There is more work assigned to it by the letter of 
the Constitution than it has been able to manage 
with a decent degree of prudence. It has been even 
more remiss in the discharge of its duties than the 
State of Pennsylvania. The Bulletin’s remark was 
suggested by reports from Washington that a 
movement is on foot for the creation of a national 
department of fine arts, with an official head who 
shall be one of the members of the Cabinet. It is 
urged that a governmental division of this type 
might have a signal value in securing artistic and 
harmonious treatment of Federal buildings and 
grounds thruout the country and in establishing 
and supervising art galleries. 

Another of the suggested new departments is 
called for by the National Educational Association. 
That body of educators would inflate the educa- 
tional bureaus to the dimensions of a full depart- 
ment and outfit it with a Cabinet official. This in 
spite of the fact that the national government has 
nothing whatever to do with the public schools 
except those in the Philippine Islands and they are 
under the War Department. It appears that the 
Public Health Bureau is anxious for similar inflation, 
and a department of railways and transportation 
is called for. The Bulletin notes the fact that “‘the 
basic idea in all these instances is that it is the 
business of the government to govern more by 
exercising a benevolent paternalism over matters 
which have hitherto been left to the management of 
the people themselves, either as individuals or in an 
organized capacity as townships, counties, cities, 
and States.’ The creation of a new division in a 
department with a total force of two clerks is always 
followed immediately by a tremendous growth of 
that division. The chief of it magnifies his office 
amazingly. And the tendency is toward a demand 
for a new department. Probably in a few years, 
there will be occasion to create one or two depart- 
ments. But neither of these will be the department 
of fine arts or the department of instruction. 


Education in Special Lines. 


[Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise.] 
There is coming a decided change in this country 


in regard to education. It is coming to be realized 
more and more that the youth should be educated 
along the lines he is to follow as his life’s work, 
regardless of the classics. 
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_}In line with this is the decision of President Eliot, 
of Harvard, to establish a business and commercial 
course in that university which shall cover four 
years. The time has gone by when the future 
merchant prince begins his upward flight by sweep- 
ing out the store at the age of ten. Nor does the 
future financier longer commence his career carrying 
messages. 

Practical education along practical lines is the 
thing, and the machinist and plumber should be as 
well educated in his special lines as is the doctor 
and lawyer in his. 

The Texas schools are carrying out this idea to a 
considerable extent in the establishment of manual 
training departments in which Waco is taking a 
conspicuous lead by the erection of a specially fitted 
building for the use of its manual training classes. 


To Abolish Princeton Clubs. 


[Philadelphia, (Pa.) Inquirer] 


Most parents will rejoice in the movement inaug- 
urated at Princeton by President Wilson to abolish 
the many private clubs which exist and establish 
commons for all of the students on exactly the same 
plane, though on higher one than the ordinary 
boarding club. The intention is to make the uni- 
versity more democratic, to eliminate the distinc- 
tions between upper and lower classmen, between 
the rich and the poor, between the athletic and the 
scholarly, and between the haughty and the meek. 

Everyone in the least familiar with undergraduate 
life at the leading universities is aware how much 
the clubs and secret societies dominate the whole 
institution. There are cliques who dominate in 
nearly every direction except in that of scholarship. 
The student is best in a cellular life, where outside 
interests do not distract him, but it is undoubted 
that few men at college in these days are striving 
for academic honors. And in this they are to a 
large extent supported by their parents, who seem 
to think that social considerations outweigh the 
benefits of acquiring knowledge. 

One reason for this is found in the increased cost 
of living at all of the universities, and the extra 
cost is due to many causes. In the olden days 
young men who are now in the forefront of Ameri- 
can life roomed in dormitories which were little more 
than barracks. They had few comforts, no luxuries, 
and athletics had not been organized into a cult of 
higher importance than the classics. They ate at 
commons, where the food was abundant, though not 
rich, and devoted their spare time to various recre- 
ations for which no special training was required. 
But when donors erected palatial dormitories, which 
were expensive to maintain, the cost of rooms ad- 
vanced. Where half a bed once was enough for a 
student, he now has a whole suite with servant to 
look after his things. He lives expensively at a club, 
subscribes to all the hundred expensive institutions 
in connection with college life and studies some, if 
he is compelled, from without or within, to do so. 

But when he graduates he is not a member of the 
great democracy of learning. He is an artificial 
sprout and is ill fitted for the actual work of life if 
he is obliged to go to work. Of course, along with 
these rich young men who dominate affairs, there 
are many who are poor and struggling, but they are 
perforce kept in the background. The best thing 
that a young man can get at college, after the inter- 
course with gifted professors in the lecture room, is 
association with all sorts and conditions of young 
men drawn from all parts of the country. This no 
longer obtains to the extent it should, and Dr. Wil- 
“on should be encouraged in his work of reform. 
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Two Brilliant Little Books on Success and the Life of 
Civilized Humanity. 


I. The Life of the Individual. 


Dr. Emil Reich, author of “‘The Foundations of 
Modern Europe” and of ‘‘Success Among Nations,” 
is well known in Europe and in America as a savant, 
a traveler, and a critic of the first order. His new 
book* of advice to the individual entering life is of 
distinct importance not only directly for young 
men and women, but also for those whose busi- 
ag it is to educate young men and women for 
ife. 

Tho clearly didactic in purpose and expository in 
method, this small work is saved from being prosaic 
by a style that lifts it above the monotonous and 
the commonplace into a refreshing breeziness, 
much to be admired. The thesis of the author 
is that any one may be successful who has the wit 
to choose his field. This is a pleasing departure 
from the traditional maxim, ‘‘Opportunity is sure 
to come; prepare to seize yours when it comes.” 

Of the development of this thesis, one is entirely 
safe in saying that the author handles the argu- 
ment in a big way. Words are not multiplied; 
ideas are. 

According to Dr. Reich, the four great objects of 
success are health, love, honor, and power. These 
are to be attained in life by energy. In a certain 
sense, the book is the first tentative text of the new 
science of “Energetics.” The author does not 
deny that chance exists. He asserts that chances 
are sO numerous as not to count as factors in success. 
The true factors are of two kinds: the Constants 
and the Variables. In the manipulation of these 
Constants and Variables the wit of the individual 
is displayed by his strategy. Seldom will be suc- 
cess save in one special line, and in one special 
field. One wins by securing social favor, another 
by pleasing a superior; one wins among friends 
and neighbors, another among strangers, and per- 
haps among foreigners. This first move in life is 
all-important. The initial mistake cannot be for- 
given or repaired. 

In respect to health, one must learn his own 
constitution and disposition, and resolutely adhere 
to a personal hygiene. In respect to honor, one 
must not get into false positions. One feels such 
positions with absolutely certain instinct. In re- 
spect to debt, one must not buy or borrow beyond 
his means, unless the credit-giver is fully aware of 
the real condition of the buyer or borrower. 

The first Constant in life- is education, which 
gives one interests or “‘handles.” We must not 
specialize too soon; the animals do that. ‘‘The 
pride of the specialist is not that of knowing some- 
thing, but that of not knowing most other things.’ 

The second Constant in life is one’s mother. 
“We all need much waking at the hands of various 
persons, and the first of these persons is the mother.” 
Education by a grandmother (not so common as 
some profess to believe), is “‘an enormous leverage 
over fellow-competitors.”’ 

The third Constant in life is reticence—or talka- 
tiveness. ‘‘Dare to commit yourself a thousand 
times.” ‘‘Tongue-tiedness does not pay.’”’ Repar- 
tee is educative, and advertises the good talker. 

The fourth Constant is knowledge of foreign 
languages, as means of getting new ideas and of 
expressing one’s thoughts. Talk to every one you 
meet. Study dictionaries, not grammars. 

The fourth Constant is mathematical proficiency. 
The fifth knowledge of geography and of history. 


* “Success in Life: Duffield,” N. Y. 1907. 12mo. pp. 350. 


“‘To know, means to be able to predict.” The fifth 
Constant is religion, which is the true cure of self- 
conceit. 

Without possession of these Constants, all of 
them, success in life is attainable, but difficult. 
When they concur, success is probable. The Vari- 
ables may make up for the absence of one or more 
of the Constants. 

The first Variable is to move away from home 
and to assume the status of the foreigner. This 
liberates energy. The true reason for the success 
of America is that most Americans are foreigners 
or children of the foreign-born. ‘‘It is indeed 
amazing to see the profound change coming over 
Europeans in America. ... The very physiog- 
nomy of peoples changes completely.” If one can 
not actually move away from home, let one at least 
segregate one’s self from the masses of the people— 
in religion, or in education, or in any other form 
or mode of social classification. Men who wish to 
rule others must ‘‘make themselves as different 
from others as possible.’ Don a new personality; 
join a sect or a lodge. 

The second Variable is the wife or the husband. 
Any intelligent observer can tell whether a man or 
woman is or is not married, and what kind of per- 
son the consort is. Marriage for money is vile and 
tends to failure in life. Cash dowries paralyze 
energy. When one looks for a wife, let one study 
the mother of the girl, and her relatives. The hus- 
band should be five or ten years older than the wife. 
‘Man is not a solitary, but a binary being.” 

The third Variable is some form of social change. 
A new turn requires new men. The United States, 
will be the center of the world; this introduces a 
novel phase in international life. 

Under such heads as these the author lays down 
the main principles in the first half of his book. 
The second half he devotes to. specific professions 
and occupations. The journalist “‘must write so 
as to be interesting, and the secret of being inter- 
esting is to be able to give back in words what life 
has said in actions.” -He must develop “du flair, 
a fine ‘scent’ of things to come.” ‘‘All eternity 
consists of to-days and to-morrows.” He must 
know general history thoroly; art, and literature. 
His knowledge must be of principles and of ten- 
dencies, not of details, however numerous. He 
must travel, and when he travels he must see the 
various classes. And he must write as men speak; 
simply and clearly, in every-day language. _ 

Before setting up as a novelist, let the candidate 
for success try to persuade himself to do something 
else. If he can do that, he is no novelist. ‘‘Such 
a gift is both a blessing and a nightmare.” 

In America, says our author, a true dramatist 
is impossible; our people are overstrung. Calm 
and steady Norway could stand Ibsen. 

Success as a scholar is a theme treated by the 
author with a fine scorn. “‘ Adroit silence, fawning, 
and saying and doing the ‘correct’ thing, will 
lead to a university chair; genius will force the 
trustees to appoint, but only after the exponent 
has won the public. Let the scholar who hopes to 
write a successful book be sure to employ plenty of 
footnotes. In any warfare with the critics, strike 
back. From university professors expect ‘‘neither 
toleration nor reconciliation; force them to flee or 
to surrender.”’ Do not expect to make a reputa- 
tion in more than one line. ‘‘The science of labels 
is all-important in success. ; 

The artist must first understand how to fasci- 
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nate the imagination of the public. ‘‘The time for 
great acting, in England or in America, is gone.” 
Life itself is too intense. 

To be successful as a barrister in England, one 
must please older barristers. One should study 
psychology as evidenced in novels, and should not 
talk outside of court. The success of the physician 
depends upon genuine interest in individual patients. 
Let him beware of materialism and of commer- 
cialism. 

That statesman is successful who solves national 
problems in the shortest and least expensive way. 
A war between Germany and England is inevitable. 
Excepting the German army, all European armies 
have recently been beaten. The true statesman 
knows history too well to suppose that wars are at 
an end. 

The business man, who like the professional 
man, ‘‘thinks and argues much, is lost.”” He must 
be a close and constant observer of affairs and 
a collector of facts. Business success is successful 
prophecy; that is, it depends upon foresight. 
Thrift is not possible in all countries. Let the busi- 
ness man in imperial countries ‘cultivate the sense 
of art in order to save money.” Amiability pays. 
Inventiveness pays. Obedience to occasion pays. 
‘Single persons, by their own exertions, cannot 
make much money.’”’ Let most things be done 
by others; become an employer, and never under- 
take a business that is not entirely agreeable. 

In the new civilization men and women will 
compete. Nearly everything that men do, women 
will do. No woman should be allowed to 
remain in the civil service over ten years, after 
which she should marry. And no man should be 
so employed by Government where a woman can 
do the work of the position. Women naturally 
write better stories and novels than men. They 
know what is of human interest and concern. The 
best journalists are women, Irishmen, and Jews. 
The Press is the ‘‘university of the world.” 

Women should never work in libraries; the air 
ruins the health. They prosper in offices as clerks 
and secretaries. They can build up small retail 
enterprises. Let not the young girl ‘‘put all her 
life on the word of one man. . . . The point is to 
live, not to die.” True love is as rare as genius, 
beauty, power, wealth, and other ideal conditions. 

“To have authority is to be looked upon as a 
person having, or likely to have, authority; this 
is the essence of practical life.” 

This brilliant work closes with an appendix of 
books, likely to advance the interests of ‘‘the can- 
didate for success in life.” 


II. The Life of Modern Civilized Humanity. 


“The New Basis of Civilization,” * by Dr. Simon 
N. Patten, is a revision of lectures given in New 
York in 1905, at the School of Philanthropy. As an 
admirer of little books, well packed with thought, 
I welcome this work to my library. It contains a 
revolution grim and lucid, broad and searching, 
bold and accurate; it imposes upon the reader the 
task of acute attention. It is a genuine book, with 
an established thesis. It is a book with meaning 
and direction, starts somewhere, and ends farther 
forward, and carries a heavy load on the long way. 

The thesis is that we of the twentieth century 
are living in a new and different kind of civilization, 
that we have a surplus of wealth for the uses of all 
mankind, and that we have an obligation to spend 
the surplus for comfort and the improvement of all. 
The thesis sounds familiar; but it is in reality a 
genuinely new and original proposition in that it is 
submitted and argued in psychological terms. 


*“New_ Basis of Civilization,’ American Social Progress 
Series. A Macmillan, N. Y., 1907. 12mo. pp. 220. 
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In the beginning we are warned not <‘to confuse 
the law that like effects follow like causes into the 
loose axiom that history repeats itself.” All earlier 
civilizations ‘‘were realms of pain and deficit, in 
which the traditions and experiences of men were 
moulded out of the general menaces to life and hap- 
piness.” Unfortunately, ‘‘the effects of old condi- 
tions have not disappeared, but persist in a revolu- 
tionized order of things which has not yet recon- 
structed the traditions and orthodox modes of 
thought.”’ Our actions are controlled by present 
conditions, our beliefs by those of the past. 

Such is the subject of this book. 

Its conclusions neutralize the dismal ‘‘law of 
diminishing returns,” with its resultant theory of 
the necessity of race-suicide. ‘“The virtues, powers, 
and the energies of the poor will approximate those 
of the prosperous, when the conditions and social 
standards of the two classes are the same.” 

The author is perfectly willing to accept the social 
situation as it is—in refreshing contrast with those 
professors of political economy who will not admit 
the truth as long ago expounded by Marx, Lasalle, 
Gumplowicz, and Krapotkin. Says he, ‘‘In the 
course of time the general level of poverty was left 
behind by men who appropriated more and more 
of the common store, and their possession of it 
generated ideas and institutions in opposition to 
those of the masses on the poverty plane.” It is 
this full understanding of the psychological nature 
of the social problem that distinguishes the author as 
one who has attained the heights of modern scholar- 
ship and sees the farthest visible horizons. The 
exposition of this special theme could scarcely be . 
bettered, either in logic or in style. Aristocracy 
is admirably defined as composed of those who 
‘place the preservation of their class above that 
of the race.” 

Epigrams occur here and there, lighting these 
soberly agreed propositions with agreeable bril- 
liance. ‘“‘Civilization is a_ self-perpetuating tra- 
dition, but it has not yet given men a self-perpetuat- 
ing heredity.” ‘‘Class qualities represent losses, 
not growth.” “In the wild flux of events about 
the wealth centers of civilization, the poor at length 
became the safest vessels of race-continuation.”’ 

The measure of the philosophy of this notable 
book may be taken in such a sentence as this. 
“The principle of sacrifice continues to be exalted 
by moralists at the very time when the social struc- 
ture is being changed by the slow submergence of 
the primeval world, and the appearance of a land 
of unmeasured resources with a hoard of mobilized 
wealth.” And in this sentence, “‘In young and 
poor societies the principle of self-subordination 
and surrender extend from the person of the 
mother, who expects to bear and rear a family at 
all costs, to the wage-earning shoulders of the 
father, who accepts heavy economic burdens at 
great cultural loss to himself and to his type.” 

There is no lack of the fruits of immediate first- 
hand contact with the real world—‘‘The environ- 
ment of the poor has now become identical with 
that of the underworld.” ‘‘When an epidemic 
appears in a tenement, the keenest passion of 
maternal sacrifice cannot save the child from in- 
fection.’ ‘‘Civilization spares us more and more 
the sight of anguish; and our imaginations must 
be correspondingly sharpened to see in the check- 
book an agent as spiritual and poetic as the grime 
and bloodstain of ministering hands.”’ 

The argument of this compact treatise upon civil- 
ization proceeds not only upon logical lines but 
also upon historical. ‘‘Death has everywhere 
been the penalty of peace. . . . Where civilization 
developed rapidly, war was frequent and over- 
whelming. ... Where a man’s death was his 
neighbor’s gain, there our social institutions, were 
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grounded. . . . Relations to Nature were lost in 
the struggle to keep property.” The conclusion 
here expressed is that the social obstacles to pro- 
gress ‘‘will never be overcome until an intellectual 
revolution shall have freed men’s minds from the 
stultifying social traditions that hand down hatreds, 
and shall have given to thought the freedom that 
now marks industrial activity.” We are to proceed 
into democracy by ‘‘emancipation into culture 
rights,” thru the operation of the economic forces. 
The poor man ‘“‘comes to us from yesterday’s 
wrongs, and he generates beings who are carrying 
into to-morrow the birth-marks of to-day’s evils.” 

Dr. Patten sees American society as divided into 
three grades—the ruling leisure class, the employing 
middle class, and the working mass. Each of these 
grades manifests certain psychical characteristics. 
The poor look upon renunciation as a virtue, the 
business men are individualistic, strong, grim, un- 
couth; while the aristocrats are gentle, refined, 
amiable, and absolutely selfish. The poor live by 
wages, the employers by profits, the capitalists by 
rents and interests. And now comes the stern 
dogma,—‘‘ Men cannot bargain for land more justly 
than they can for human slaves.” 

The analysis of the working classes is keen and 
fresh; there are the diligent, timid poor, the float- 
ers, seldom idle, whose ‘‘gratifications are flush 
with their wants,” and the lords of industry who 
“patrol vast wealth.” 

The study of the poor who live below the “‘line 
of family-continuity,” upon the “plane of dissolu- 
tion,’ less than $500 a year for cities and $300 in 
small places, is valuable. ‘‘The family living upon 
a dollar a day verges upon dissolution; it must 
move upward or downward,—downward, the elim- 
inating forces of prostitution, of intemperance, and 
of other vices soon sweep it out of the reckoning.” 
The conclusion here expressed is that ‘‘not before 
complete nutrition, which includes ample and 
varied food, sanitary housing, well-made and attrac- 
tive clothing has been secured by the play of eco- 


nomic choices, will the generations be maintained, ° 


without undue waste, at their potential efficiency.” 

There is another aspect of this great book, one, 
however, that cannot be adequately set forth in a 
brief review. There are passages of moving elo- 
quence. Of these, one presents the place of the 
poor man in this modern society as its maker, but 
not its beneficiary. This passage ‘“‘pours con- 
tempt” on all our pride. 

We have reached, so our author assures us, the 
singular state hitherto seldom known in world- 
history, when there are more opportunities than 
there are workers. This completely unsettles the 
foundations of the social orders. And we have also 
reached a state of society in which even the poor 
men strive, thru life insurance associations and 
lodges and councils, to be parts of the social order. 
By their labor unions they are transforming eco- 
nomic conditions; this, we are told, is ‘‘of social 
and ethical significance unparalleled in the insti- 
tutions of democracy.’ There is an educative 
influence even of strikes, for then men learn the 
value of the social bond. A strike is described as 
an ‘‘attempt to win the suffrage of prosperity.” 
One strike, that in Fall River in 1904, is cited as 
teaching the value of amusement, of which the 
really poor know very little. The union card in 
the hand of a foreign-born laborer is explained as 
a passport of free transition over this new land. 

“The public duty of the civic patriot,” says our 
author, ‘‘like that of the soldier, must be done be- 
fore the private business is finished.””’ As we grow 
wiser, we feel our obligations to wider and wider 
circles of our fellowmen. <‘It is the primary task 


of education” to enlighten the individual in the 
affairs of the communal life. 
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For the ‘‘poverty-man,” there is nothing at pres- 
ent in the cry ‘‘Back to Nature.” <‘The City 
Beautiful must precede the World Beautiful”; his 
home must be in the first. Educators are warned 
that ‘‘the love of life, and not the fear of want, 
should be the motive of activity in repressed peo- 
ples.” ‘‘Each day ought to be complete in itself, 
for the marginal workers are not influenced by 
ideals of next year’s capitalization.” 

America is fortunate in having all varieties of 
racial stocks. ‘‘A great human uplift follows race- 
assimilation. . . . After infusion and commingling, 
the ideal takes purer form.”’ Ancient race-memories 
blend with new individual experiences. 

Amusement should be systematized. Even the 
melodrama is to be encouraged. <‘The absorbing 
tumult swells with sudden gusto the flattened chests 
of the beholders, and converts the audience into a 
purposeful body of men.” Personal ornamentation 
and social ceremonial promote self-consciousness 
in the undeveloped child of poverty. Mere owner- 
ship stimulates the energies. 

The next step beyond the acquirement of personal 
goods is thrift, which ‘‘idealizes the future and 
depreciates the present,” ‘‘Vice must be fought 


by welfare, not by restraint; and society is not safe 


until to-day’s pleasures are stronger than its temp- 
tations.” ‘‘Amusement is stronger than vice, and 
can stifle the lust of it.’ 

There are trenchant pages that discuss the new 
basis of civilization in religion and in ethics. ‘‘Sacri- 
fice is an abortive deed conceived in deficit and 
arrested action.” Let us save men, not spend 
them. ‘‘The imagination acts as a vivifying force 
only on those who have a fund of surplus energy.” 
Drudgery and pain breed superstition; character 
grows by vivid ideas persuading to long ends. 
‘Vice is a miscarriage of vital force.” 

Of social control, the analysis is clean and com- 
plete. ‘‘Superstittons and bigotries are the rem- 
nants of the world’s failures preserved by the 
routine and narrow lives of those who fail.”” Pros- 
perity leads to new beliefs. 

It is an optimistic book. Work is steady, wages 
are increasing, sickness is lessened, and both birth- 
rate and death-rate are falling. A tremendous im- 
migration tends to conceal the extent of our pros- 
perity. All Europe will soon be drained. ‘‘The 
weak multiply fastest when they suffer most.” It is 
the mode by which Nature ‘seeks to prevent the 
destruction of the species. We must cease to ex- 
clude young wives from industry. The full labor- 
power of the family unit must be utilized. Work 
is as good for women as it is for men. But we 
must provide communal care for herself and for 
her children. 

Let me conclude with a few of the fine sentences 
of this work. ‘‘The social surplus is the superlative 
machine brought forth in the machine age for the 
quickening of progress.” ‘“‘Our children’s children 
may learn with amazement how we thought it a 
natural social phenomenon that men should die in 
their prime, leaving wives and children in terror of 
want; that accidents should make an army of 
maimed dependents; that there should not be 
enough houses for workers, and that epidemics 
should sweep away multitudes as. autumn frost 
sweeps away summer insects. They will wonder 
that the universal sadness of such a world should 
have appealed to our transient sympathies but did 
not absorb our widest interests.’ ‘‘Measure the 
conditions of the poor objectively, and relieve them 
fully. Only thus will poverty disappear and de- 
mocracy be created in which every one is indepen- 
dent and free.”’ 

This is the program of a master of social truth. 

WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR. 

Washington, June 6, 1907. 
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Progress of the Playground Movement. 


Playground Plan for Washington, D. C, 


1. It seems to us obvious that the playground 
system of every city should represent a plan which 
would provide a playground within reasonable 
walking distance of every child. Our reasons for 
this are that play under proper conditions is essen- 
tial to the health, as well as the physical, social, and 
moral well-being of the child. Hence, they are a 
necessity for all children—as much as schools. If 
they are a necessity, they must be so located that 
all the children can reach them. 

2. It has seemed to us also that the beautiful 
triangles and circles and ornamental parks, which 
obtain so plentifully in Washington, are almost 
negligible so far as their utility as playgrounds is 
concerned. None but the very mal children can 
use them for play. Organized games can be played 
in none of them. 

3. For school playgrounds the most careful can- 
vass which we have been able to make of the needs 
of the children make it evident that the present 
London requirement is the minimum amount that 
should be allowed. This is thirty square feet of 
playground for each child in the school. 

4. Inasmuch as public education is now recog- 
nized as a proper function for public support, and 
playgrounds are a necessity for the well-being of 
children, we believe that they should be on land 
owned by the city, and also that they should be 
operated at the expense of the city. We believe 
that it is necessary there should be at least one pub- 
lic playground in each of the school districts of 
Washington. This would provide for not less than 
two acres of playground for each 4,000 children. 

5. The most extended experiments which have 
been carried on in recent years indicate that the 
largest usefulness of these fields cannot be reached 


without the existence of playground buildings. | 


Notably in Chicago and Boston this has been demon- 
strated. In view, however, of the necessity of the 
adaptation of these buildings to particular local 
conditions, it would probably be wise to erect one 
such building and test it in all details before recom- 
mending the general plan to the city. 

6. The playgrounds do not meet the needs of the 
older boys. It has been found practically impossible 
to care for the older boys on the same grounds on 
which the little ones are cared for. Hence, it seems 
to us that it is essential to have athletic fields. In 
our judgment, one for each of the four sections of 
the city would probably be adequate. The present 
park system of Washington is entirely unprovided 
with athletic fields. The hours of labor in Wash- 
ington are shorter than in other cities. Hence, we 
are inclined to believe that there is peculiar need 
for these athletic fields. 


Plan for the Playground Building. 


The playground building which is proposed for 
Washington, to be operated in connection with the 
playgrounds, is to contain, on the first floor, a play- 
room for the small children, toilets, and shower and 
tub baths. The second floor is to contain a branch 
of the public library, a small reading-room, an audi- 
torium which could be used for any sort of neigh- 
borhood meeting or for social purposes, and three or 
four clubrooms. The top floor is to be devoted 
entirely to a gymnasium. 

In the opinion of the Playground Committee of 
Washington, to.group thus in one building a public 
bath, a public comfort station, a library, an audi- 
torium, a playroom, and a gymnasium has these 
advantages: 


1. It secures a great saving in the cost of sites 
and buildings over the erection of these features 
separately. 


2. The operating expenses are much less. 


3. Each feature of the building contributes to the 
popularity of the others, as shown by the experi- 
ence of Boston and Chicago where they are used 
to the fullest extent. 


4. It is more convenient for the people to have 
these utilities together than to have to pass from 
building to building to make use of more than one 
of them. 

5. By bringing the people of any community 
together thus in a common center, not only are they 
kept away from the saloon and evil influences, but 
a strong incentive is given to the forming of neigh- 
borly and community feeling. 


The above plan was drawn up during the meeting of the 
Organization Committee in Washington in April, 1906. The 
Committee consisted of Dr. Luther Gulick, Superintendent 
Seth T. Stewart, Principal Myron T. Scudder, Mr. Achibald, 
Hill, Mr. G. A. Weber and Dr. Henry S. Curtis. It was pre- 
sented by the committee to the council and unanimously 
adopted by it. The plan was made at the request of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


Free Dental Service. 
German School Clinic Opened for Treatment of Children. 


Consul E. T. Liefeld reports that on April 22 a 
municipal Schulzahnklinik (school dental clinic) 
was opened in the German city of Freibrug, the 
operations of which he thus describes: 

The dentist at the head of this school clinic 
examines all the children in the city, both in their 
homes and in the public schools. A report on such 
examinations is sent to the parents, who are asked 
to send their children to the school dental clinic 
for free treatment. 

Those children having ten or more poor teeth 
are first treated, an exception being made in the 
higher classes where those with only slight defects 
are to be treated, so that they will leave the public 
schools with sound teeth. After these worst cases 
have been attended to, all other children with de- 
fective teeth are to be treated, the younger ones 
given preference. The treatment of the teeth 
includes extraction, filling, crowning, etc. 


There is no actual instruction in dental hygiene, 
but at the opening of the dental clinic the teachers 
explain its objects and workings to the children. 
The ‘‘Zahnkarte” (tooth-report card) contains on 
the a side instructions as to the care of the 
teeth. 


“‘Education,” said B. A. Smith, at a meeting 
of the Schoolmen of New York, “is mainly utilitarian. 
Many may not go to high school or college. The 
end of education is not to graduate from school. 
The course of study should be such that when it 
becomes necessary for a pupil to leave school he 
can do so to the best advantage to himself. There 
is such a thing as giving children too much educa- 
tion. Children and parents are often led to think 
that education is the whole thing in life. This 
should be counteracted by showing that there is 
more need at the present time for good artisans 
than for good bookkeepers or typewriters. The old 
doctrine of the shoemaker was worth noteing: ‘I 
serve God, and make snoes for a living.’” 
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Massachusetts to Improve the Educational Opportunities 
of her Young People. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
in General Court assembled. 


The undersigned petitioners respectfully submit 
the following statement and resolve: 

A comparison of public educational advantages 
in Massachusetts, and in New England generally, 
with other parts of the United States and other 
countries shows that, while much care and expendi- 
ture of funds have been given to public education 
in all New England States, they are at present in 
notable respects surpassed by certain other States 
and countries. 

As examples, New York City and Cincinnati 
maintain colleges of a good grade which are wholly 
free. Most of the States have free State colleges or 
universities. In some States there is free instruc- 
tion in law, medicine, engineering, and other lines. 
In other countries limited provision is made for 
the abler pupils to secure higher education, or the 
expense for tuition at higher institutions is less 
than in New England. 

It thus frequently happens that youth, to whom 
higher education should be accessible, are unable 
on account of high tuition, in addition to other 
expenses as board, clothing, etc., to secure higher 
educational advantages with reasonable effort. In 
some cases students go out of New England to other 
States for advantages of this kind which are more 
difficult to obtain in their native States. To make 
higher educational contingent on ample means or 
charitable funds is out of harmony with the idea 
of popular and universal education. Much of the 
genius of society, it is claimed, comes from the 
laboring classes (so called). Many youth, qualified 
by character, capacity, and inclination for higher 
education, are unable to enter the higher schools, 
or disheartened financially in the effort to continue 
study, or overworked in the struggle to the detri- 
ment of health, or burdened by debt at the begin- 
ning of their career. These considerations have 
led many States to make reasonable provision by 
taxation for higher education. Similar conditions 
have been appropriately met and solved in the his- 
tory of the common schools which are now for the 
most part wholly supported by public taxation. In 
addition, the best development of the most promis- 
ing, as well as of all members of society to the meas- 
ure of their capacity, is generally regarded as wise 
public policy. 

Historically the higher educational institutions 
of New England began and were developed mostly 
under denominational or private initiative, and the 
necessity of a tuition charge in such cases is apparent. 
With the lowering of interest rates a higher tuition 
rate is inevitable unless endowments are largely 
increased. Thus great institutions, like Harvard 
University* and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, have recently raised tuition charges. 
In many other parts of the United States, under the 
later State movement for higher education, higher 
instruction was provided for by public tax. It has 
been found that a comparatively light tax is ade- 
quate to this end. How to meet these conditions, 
and to keep the highest educational opportunities 
within reasonable reach of the body of the people 
is an issue which has been much discussed in New 
England. Some have advocated an addition of 
two years to high schools at important centers 
which would give a service approximately equal 





*Under the new Harvard arrangement the charge for regular require- 
ments in studies is unchanged, but additional courses involve extra cost. 


to that of the great public schools (so called) of 
England, as Rugby, etc., or the gymnasium or 
realschule of Germany. From such training youth 
might go to university or professional schools. 
Some have urged the extension of the free scholar- 
ship plan whereby, for example, in Massachusetts. 
a limited number of technological scholarships and 
half-scholarships are now provided. Such scholar- 
ships might be more numerous and of wider scope. 
Still other ideas have been advanced which need not. 
be here discussed. 

The conditions in New England are, it is believed, 
extremely favorable for the solution of these ques- 
tions, and the working out of a satisfactory system 
of public education which shall comprise advantages 
equal to those furnished by public tax in any other 
part of the United States or in any foreign country. 
New England has wealth; limited area; a remark- 
able distribution of cities which are and may be- 
come to a greater degree educational centers; a 
transportation system, not surpassed elsewhere, 
exceeding in railroad mileage any other equal area 
in the world (ninety-one per cent. of its population 
being in railroad towns); a large number of higher 
institutions willing to co-operate on equitable terms 
with public education; immense wealth invested 
in school and library properties, appliances, teaching 
power and administration, and other conditions 
conducive to a wise readjustment of higher educa- 
tion to meet popular needs. It may be added here 
that the. relation of the transportation system to 
education, especially higher education, is not gen- 
erally understood. A recent investigation shows 
that pupils often go twenty-five miles by rail to 
important high schools, business schools and col- 
leges, and return daily, giving a diameter of approxi- 
mately fifty miles for attendance at a great school 
of college or higher grade. A brief statement of 
the cost of public instruction (current expenses) in 
New England and a few other States as California, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, with college charges is ap- 
pended.t 

Certain tendencies in the public treatment of 
higher education point toward a greater and more 
adaptive educational scheme in New England than 
now exists. Thus immense tax-exemptions are 
allowed to non-public educational properties; free 
normal school training, and free tuition in State 
agricultural and mechanic arts colleges are arranged 
in all States; State universities are found in two 
of the New England States. The high school sys- 
tem has been much extended and broadened at 


+The annual income of the New England States for State school sys- 
tems, and of some American universities having above $600,000 annua 
income, and the comparative incomes of State school systems and uni- 
versities in several States are appended (U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 1903, Vol. 1, p. xcii; Vol. 2, pp. 1503-1625) 


Maine State School System .. $2,071,706 
New Hampshire “ ..... 1,029,191 
Vermomt lh eens 1,103,479 
Massachusetts = “ —..... 15,170,070 
Rhode Island jj“ ..... 1,723,127 
Connecticut . 3,457,663 
RONEN aiid digo ore eee eae —————. $24,555,236 
Total Annual Income Tuition Fees 
Harvard{University ........... $1,509,533 $150t 
Wale DIVGHee wn ekcac cas cnce 796,883 155t 
University of[Michigan........... 782,283 30 
Leland Stanford Jr. University.... 696,000 Free 
University of California ...... 653 327 Free 
University of Wisconsin 640,878 Free 


Annual Income Annual Income Tuition Fees 
State School System State University 


California:7........ $7,639,344 $653,327 Free 
Michigan ........ 8,684,682 782,283 $30 
Wisconsin .....-- 7,175,995 640,878 Free 


+Has some provision for needy students 
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certain leading centers. The development of pub- 
lic education shows it has moved forward thru 
several stages as free elementary schools, free high 
schools, free normal schools, free agricultural and 
mechanic arts colleges (with federal co-operation), 
free higher education. It is in the last area of pub- 
lic education that Massachusetts and New England 
generally are, it is believed, surpassed by other 
states and countries. These facts are noteworthy, 
and indicate unmistakably a larger treatment of 
public education in the future. 

It is also believed that a careful conference among 
educational leaders and the people, especially such 
as regard public education as a sound and necessary 
public policy, would result in benefit to all interests 
involved, and would probably help toward a more 
comprehensive and satisfactory scheme of public 
education. 

The issues involved affect the public school sys- 
tem thruout, the development, welfare, and happi- 
ness of individuals, and social groups from the small 
community to the commonwealth, and group of 
commonwealths embraced in New England. 

The whole question with related interests is, 
therefore, considered a matter for public and legis- 
lative treatment, and is respectfully submitted to 
your Honorable Body in the hope that appropriate 
action may be taken at the present session. 


Signed: 

SAMUEL BOWLES 
FANNIE F. ANDREWS 
JoHN J. HENRY 
SoLomon LINCOLN 
Wa. T. SEDGWICK Amos. W. SHEPARD 
N. L. SHELDON FrRED’K W. HaMILTON 
Epw'p F. Dickinson P. S. HENSON 

Ben). F. TrveBLoop Etuis Spear, JR. 

E. H. CLEMENT J. M. Crarts 


R. G. F. CANDAGE 
THos. W. Proctor 
CLARENCE W. AYER 
E. D. BarsBour 
Henry H. Foisom 
BUTLER R. WILSON 
W. Scott 

JouHN L. Bates 


Sam’t L. Powers 
Rosert E. BuFFUM 
Francis H. Rowiey 
E. F. MerRIAM 


Resolve ’ 


Relative to an Unpaid Commission on Higher and 
Supplementary Public Education. 

Resolved, That a commission, as stated below, be 
appointed to submit to the General Court a plan 
whereby educational opportunities may be pro- 
vided for the people of Massachusetts equal, and 
equally accessible, to those provided by taxation 
in any other state or country. 

That said commission shall consist of the Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education and four addi- 
tional persons appointed by the Governor and 
Council. 

That, in view of the possibility of educational co- 
operation among the states of New England on an 
equitable arrangement, the Governor be requested 
to invite the Governor of each of the other New 
England states to name two persons, one being the 
chief educational officer of the State, to be added to 
the above-named commission, to make the above- 
named plan also applicable to all New England. 

That public hearings be held at such points in 
Massachusetts as the commission may judge ex- 
pedient. 

That public hearings be held in the other states 
of New England, if desired by the members of the 
commission from the several states. 

That members of the commission serve without 
pay, but their expenses incurred during service be 
paid on approval of the Governor and Council. 

That the Governor and Council may allow at their 
discretion funds also for clerk hire, printing report, 
and incidental expenses of the commission. 

That the report of the commission be submitted 
to the General Court of 1908. 


House Servants’ Union. 


Special Agent Harry R. Burrill, of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and Labor, writing from 


July 13, 1907 


Wellington, Néw Zealand; gives this interesting 
bit of information concerning the ‘‘ House Servants’ 
Union.” 

In connection with the advanced position taken 
by labor in New Zealand it may be interesting to 
note the attitude of the domestic servants of that 
colony. A union has been formed which, thru its 
secretary at Wellington, sent out circulars to house- 
wives, informing them of the ‘‘claims”’ of the Domes- 
tic Workers’ Union, and expressing the hope that 
their reasonableness would be acknowledged by 
signing the agreement accompanying the circular 
letter, which informs those concerned that ‘‘by so 
doing you will obviate the unpleasantness of appear- 
ing personally or by agent before the Conciliation 
Board or Arbitration Court.” Following are among 
the ‘‘claims”’ set forth in a circular: 


The week’s work shall consist of sixty-eight hours, to be 
divided as follows: Work to commence every morning, ex- 
cept holidays, at 6:30 A. M., and cease on Mondays, Tues- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays at 7:30 P. M., with three inter- 
vals of one-half hour each for meals and one hour’s interval 
in the afternoon of each day. 

On Thursdays work shall cease at 2 P. M., with two inter- 
vals of one-half hour each for meals. 

On Sundays work shall cease at 2 P. M., with two intervals 
of half an hour each for meals but domestics shall, if required, 
prepare tea between the hours of 5:30 P. M., and 6:30 P. M., 
on alternate Sundays. 

On Wednesdays work shall cease at 10 P. M., with three 
intervals of half an hour each for meals and one hour interval 
in the afternoon. 

On Sundays two hours shall be allowed to attend church 
in the morning. 

Christmas Day, Boxing Day, New Year’s Day, King’s 
Birthday, Prince of Wales’ Birthday, Anniversary Day, 
Easter Monday, Labor Day, and all statutory holidays shall 
be deemed to be holidays, and work done on those days shall 
be paid for at the rate of one shilling (twenty-four cents) per 
hour. 

Domestics shall be in every evening at 10 P. M., except 
Thursday, and on that night, at 12 P. M. 


The Commission Immigration. 


The United States Immigration Commission, of 
which Senator Dillingham is chairman, has been 
studying immigration problems in Europe for 
several months. The members are now about to 
separate, different ones going to Germany, Austria, 
Russia, and other countries. 

The members of Commission are well pleased with 
its work in Italy. The Italian Government gave 
them every facility for their investigation. 


The strong eat well, sleep well, look well. The weak don’t. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the weak strong. 
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° The Educational Outlook. 


Vegetables and flowers raised in the gar- 
den of the Bellows Avenue School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, were exhibited the other day 
and did credit to the young gardeners, 
the principal, Mrs. Roberts, and the 
other teachers. Here is their good plan 
for making use of the preancts of the 

arden. A committee of the schoolgirls 

as been appointed, and during the sum- 
mer months the flowers and vegetables 
will be given to the poor and sick. 


The western division of the Oregon 
State Teachers’ Association, met at 
Salem, on July 1, 2, and 3, The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, County Super- 
intendents’, Marion re Institute, 
Linn County Institute, and Polk Count 
Institute, were held in connection wit 
the meeting of the Association, En- 
thusiasm marked every session. 


Miss Ada M. Gan, prior of School 
No. 36, Buffalo, N. Y., is conducting a 
summer school for girls. For several 
summers past, a vacation school for boys 
has been conducted at the Y. M. C. A., 
and a demand for a similar chance for 
girls has led this year to the establish- 
ment of a vacation school exclusively 
for them. Girls who have been absent 
during the regular term, or have fallen 
behind in their work for any reason, will 
be enabled in this way to catch up with 
their classes. 


The election of officers of the Balti- 
more Teachers’ Association resulted as 
follows: President, Mr. Charles J. Koch, 
principal of Group E, re-elected; vice- 
president, Mr. Joseph C. Hands, princi- 
pal of Group G; secretary, Miss Minnie 
Dougherty; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Susan S. Bouldin; treasurer, Katherine 
Holden. 


The County Superintendent’s Associa- 
tion of Indiana, at a recent meeting, con- 
sidered the subject of music in the coun- 
try schools. The present laws do not 
require that music shall be taught in 
district schools. It must be taught in 
the high schools of the State. Superin- 
tendent Tirey urged that county school 
boards take up this matter and prescribe 
a course of music for every country 
school. He maintained that school trus- 
tees should have the question of music 
in mind when they select the teachers. 

The election of officers resulted thus: 
President, P. S. Ferrell, of Porter County. 
Vice-President, John F. Haines, of Ham- 
ilton County. Secretary-Treasurer, Will- 
iam Melchoir, of Dubois County. 


The Boston school committee has 
created the new and important office 
of Director of Physical Instruction and 
Hygiene. The position carries with it 
a salary of $3,756. Superintendent 
Brooks will have the appointment largely 
in his own hands, the creation of 
this office Boston will \be enabled to 
take advantage of the provisions of the 
Lee playground bill. 


Caroline B. Aborn, Director of Kin- 
dergartens in Boston, has received an 
increase of $498. This brings her salary 
up to $1,800. Herbert S. Weaver has 
been ——* principal of the Girls’ 
High School of Practical Arts. 


Principal Lee, of the high school of 
Churchville, N. Y., is retiring from that 
position after sixteen years of service. 





Dr. E. S. Ferris, of Hamilton, O.,writes: 
I have found antikamnia tablets an ex- 
cellent remedy in all forms of neuralgia. 
Druggists dispense them and we would 
suggest your getting a dozen to have on 
hand in time of pain. Camping and out- 
ing parties will do the proper thing by 
having some in their medical kit for emer- 
gency cases.—Courier of Medicine. 


At the annual dengue the high school 
alumni presented Mr. Lee with a set of 
Shakespeare’s works as token of their 
esteem, and in recognition of his long 
and faithful occupancy of the principal- 


ship. 


Word comes from Salt Lake City that 
the Utah teachers are making strenuous 
efforts to secure the N. E. A. for that 
city next year. 


A Musical Event. 


The University of Illinois is planning 
for the dedication of its new auditorium 
in October or November. The plan in- 
cludes the production of the works of 
the most eminent native-born American 
composer now living, under his own 
direction. A tablet in commemoration 
of the event will be placed in the hall. 
It is the hope of the university authori- 
ties to hold similar musical festivals 
in the future under the direction of fa- 
mous composers of this and other lands, 
each of which will also be commemorated 
by similar tablets. 

For the purpose of choosing the first 
American to be thus honored, about four 
thousand letters have been sent to capa- 
ble music critics asking them to name 
three composers whom they consider 
most worthy of this distinction. If 
there is any substantial unanimity in 
the replies received, the choice will be 
determined in this way. 

The auditorium is a handsome build- 
ing architecturally, and will seat 2,500. 


Education of Atypical Children. 


At the regular quarterly meeting of 
the Board of the Groszmann School, on 
June 25, the director of the Institution, 
Dr. M. P. E. Groszmann, spoke of a num- 
ber of important developments which 
have taken place since the last meeting. 
One is the proposed normal course for 
teachers of ungraded classes. Such a 
course would be of almost inestimable 
value. In many cities ungraded classes 
have been started, and if competently 
trained teachers can be secured, a great 
deal of good can be accomplished. 

Dr. Groszmann is doing a splendid 
work. A normal course would be an 
admirable means of spreading its in- 
fluence. It is to be most earnestly 
hoped that means will be forthcoming 
for carrying out this plan. 

In this day when social economy is 
receiving particular attention, work such 
as is being done by the Groszmann School 
is of especial interest. The fact that a 
child is atypical does not signify that he 
can be of no use to society, or a burden 
to it. That such is usually the case, if 
the child is permitted to grow up in sur- 
roundings suited to the normal child, is 
true. This is an economic waste which 
our civilization can ill’ afford. Care in 
the training of these children will often 
bring them up to the normal standard, 
or at least keep them from becoming 
a burden to society, or still worse, sink- 
ing into the criminal class. 

This work should receive hearty sup- 
port and encouragement. Any person 
may become a Patron by an annual sub- 
scription of ten dollars or a Life Patron 
by the subscription of $100 in one sum. 
A Patron becomes a Donor upon sub- 
scription of sufficient funds to establish 
a scholarship for one year. A Patron 
may become a Founder by subscribing 
$5,000 in one sum. 


Increases in Boston. 


The ‘‘masters’ assistants’? in elemen- 
tary schools of Boston have been given 
an increase in salary of about eighty- 
four dollars a year by the following 
schedule: First year, $972; yearly in- 


crease, forty-eight dollars; maximum 
$1,308, formerly $1,212, This will affect 
a large number of women. 

Another position was created for the 
women teachers, ‘‘assistants to masters” 
in high schools where there are girl 


pupils, 

The salary for these assistants, who 
will act as heads of departments, is fixed 
at $1,332 for the first year, with a yearly 
increase of seventy-two dollars to the 
maximum of $1,836. 


A Fine Advance. 


The Board of Education, of Detroit, 
has taken an action which will furnish 
a splendid example to other cities. The 
Board has raised Superintendent Mar- 
tindale’s salary from $4,000 to $8,000 a 
year. Not only is this a fitting recognition 
of Mr. Martindale’s capable administra- 
tion of the Detroit schools, but when 
his present contract expires it will make 
it possible for the city either to retain 
him for another term or secure an ace 
ceptable successor. 

The superintendence of the schools 
of a large city requires a high order of 
executive ability combined with an un- 
usual amount of tact, in addition to the 
expert knowledge and experience which 
alone can make such ability available. 
A man possessed of these qualifications 
is a man of large calibre and deserves 
a fitting remuneration. It will not be 
long before cities will be led by the com- 
petition for first-class men to pay fitting 
salaries. Detroit is to be congratulated 
upon her farsightedness. Let the penny 
wise talk as they will of wasting the tax- 
payers’ money. 


School for Deaf Mutes. 


The New York Board of Education is 
seeking teachers for the school for deaf 
mutes, which it intends to establish next fall 
in the building which has been used for 
the Stuyvesant High School. The Board 
of Superintendents has been preparing 
salary schedules and formulating re- 
quirements for teachers in the school. 

The superintendents recommend that 
principals of schools for the deaf should 
begin at $2,700 and increase $100 a year 
until the maximum of $3,000 is reached. 
Teachers will begin at $800 and increase 
$100 up to the maximum of $1,500. 

The requirements for teachers of the 
deaf are one of the following: 

(a) Graduation from a satisfactory 
high school or institution of equal or 
higher rank, or an equivalent academic 
training, with the completion of a satis- 
factory course of professional training in 
a school for the deaf of at least one year 
devoted to the principles and practice 
of teaching the deaf, and two years’ 
successive experience in teaching in 
institutions for the deaf, or 

(b) Graduation from a satisfactory 
high school, ete., and three years’ experi- 
ence in teaching. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has surpassed all other medicines, in merit, 
sales and cures. 

Its success, great as it has been, has ap- 
parently only just begun. 

It has received by actual count more than 
40,000 testimonials in two years. 

It purifies the blood, cures all blood dis- 
eases, all humors and all eruptions. 

It strengthens the stomach, creates an 
appetite and builds up the whole system. 

It cures that tired feeling and makes the 
weak strong. 

In usual liquid form orin chocolated tabiets 
known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
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NORMAL COLLEGE OFTHE. .. 
NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 
Indianapolis, Indiana: 
Superseding the Normal School of:Gymnastics of 
the N. A. G. 


' U., the oldest institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training in America. 





Mr. Carl J. Kroh, Professor of the Teachin 
Physical Training in the College of Education of the 
University of Chicago, will be President of the Normal 
College. Courses are — only to —_ school grad- 
uates-who are physically sound and well-formed, 
Courses lead to certification, title, and degrees, as 
follows: One-year course, certificate of teacher of 
physical training for elementary schools; two-year 
course, title of Graduate in Gymnastics (G, G.) ; four- 
year course, degree of Bachelor of Science in Gym- 
nastics (B.S. G.) ; graduate courses, degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in Gymnastics (M,S.G.), College year 
— Sept.19. For illustrated catalog for 1907-1908, 
address 


NORMAL COLLEGE N.A.G.U. 
Lock Box 167, Indianapolis, Indiana 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thind Ave., New York 


ot 





Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
University Heights, New York City 
Thirteenth Year, July first to August ninth, 1907 
Ninety-seven courses are offered covering 
a wide field of pedagogical subjects and 
all departments of collegiate work. 
The work is planned for teachers 
desiring to secure collegiate degrees and 
for those wishing to obtain the highest 
professional training in some special 
department. 
For full information, address: 
JAMES E. LOUGH Director, 


Washington Square, New York City 





: a Sp « a oe 

.. §. C. Peathers Meet. 

The capacity of the big-hotel at Chick’s 
Springs was taxed to. its utmost to ac- 


South Carolina State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. That tells the sto 
there is enthusiasm, and enthusiasm sel- 
dom fails to find what it seeks. ‘The 
teachers sought an educational uplift 
and they found it. The addresses of the 
speakers were of more than usual. help- 
fulness and power. The meeting of 
men and women from other parts of the 


‘|State, who are trying to solve similar 


eon brought out many suggestive 
ints, much enlightening discussion. 

A Charleston paper has the following 
to.say of the convention: 

“‘The Teachers’ Association has brought 
together this week a body of earnest, 
sincere, and really able men and women, 
who are solving with intelligence and 
patriotism the educational problems of 
South Carolina. The spectator cannot 
fail to be impressed with the fact that 
these teachers understand conditions in 
the State and are meeting difficulties not 
with theories, but with practical hard 
sense. 

“For the first time in several years 





commodate the teachers attending the) 


, for in numbers | ' 


Disfiguring Eczema. 


Spread from Ear to Cheek—Best Doctors Did 
Not Cure It-—Lasted Five Years, 
But Speedily Cured 


BY THE USE OF CUTICURA 


“TI had been troubled with eczema for 
five years upon my ear and it began to 
extend on my cheek. I had beén doc- 
toring with the best physicians, but 
found no relief whatever. s the medi- 
cines and salves did me_no good, I 
thought I would get the ‘Magic: Three,’ 
Cuticura Soap, Cuticura Ointment, and 
Cuticura Pills, costing me one-half of 
one visit to my physician. I ean truth- 
fully state that I found instant relief. 
When I had used three boxes of Cuticura 
Ointment and two cakes of Cuticura 
Soap I found my skin as soft and fine as 
a baby’s., I am persuading my friends 
to use Cuticura Soap and give * the 
kinds they were using. Miss Netta 
Ayers, 131 Franklin Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Sept. 1 and 15, 1906.” 








| 





Send for Catalog 


| WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


the Association has met independently | 851-858 SIXTH AVE,, NEW YORK 
of the State Summer School and the plan | N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


is a pronounced success. | FRENCH. 


The atten-| 
and other foreign 





We publish the Bercy, 
DuCroquet,Sauveur 
and other weli-known 


dance is far larger than was expected, | 


and.the interest is deep.” 

Two papers -which deserve particular 
mention were that of Dr. Seamann A. 
Knapp, on ‘‘What the Teacher Can do 
to Improve Rural Conditions,” and 


that of W. K. Tate, of Charleston, on the | 
“Status of the Teaching Profession in | 


South Carolina.’ The discussion of re- 
cently adopted text-books by four city 
superintendents was also unusually in- 
teresting. 


A Timely Word. 


The weaker the system, the more 
enervating the heat and the greater the 
danger of prostration. 

This is a truism—a proposition need- 
ing no argument. 

A word in favor of the systematic effects 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is timely—it is 
a fact that this peculiar medicinestrength. 
ens and tones all the organs and functions 
and builds up the whole system. 

We believe you will do well to take 
Hood’s during the heated period. 





Rest and Health for Motker and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRvUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLLONS OF MOTH- 
FERS for THEIR CHILDREN WSXILE TEETHING, 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD,SOFTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
GURES WIND COLI‘, and 1s the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by d 


raggists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask ned 


for rs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup” Andtakenootherkind. Twenty-five centsa 
bottle. 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, 


removing not only 


every suggestion of dirt, but also any 
dried, half-dead skin that disfigures 
the hands, and this in so gentle, 
wholesome a way as to materially 
benefit the remaining cuticle. 






methods. 








|_ BOOKS 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 York St... New Haven, Conn. 








Two years’ course for degen | teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
| Summer courses in Gymnastics, Catalogues sent on 
| request 


The Voice of the Boy 


By JOHN J. DAWSON, Pd. D., 


Director of Music, Montclair, N. J. 








A new conception of the nature and needs 
of the boy’s voice in development and use, 
and of its relation to the male voice. 

| book for music supervisors, choir mas- 

| ters, and vocal teachers. 

| A clear, direct, simple treatment of a 
subject in which every teacher is interested. 
The author has avoided technical terms and 

| irrelevant discussions. 

| 


12mo, Paper, 25 cents 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 





relict for ASthma, 


| TE 
| KIDDER’S PASTILES. Sold by all Druggists, 
es oF by mai 25 cents. 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 


‘BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





CHEMICAL 
APPARTAUS 


Seen 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Paper. 








Complete Laboratory Outfits 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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New York City. 

For the first time the.uniform. State 
examinations for graduation from high 
schools have been tried in New York 
City. The papers are marked at the 
local schools, and upon these marks 
graduation is permitted. Then the pa- 
pers are sent to the State Department 
for review. From present indications 
the system should prove very successful, 

The officers of the New York City 
Teachers’ Association have been unani- 
mously re-elected, and the’ followin 
directors chosen: Miss McCabe an 
Messrs. Crosby, Boyle, Kieran, and Carls. 

Prin. Charles F. Hartman’s golden 
jubilee as a teacher was celebrated a 
few days ago at his school, No. 160, Suf- 
folk and Rivington Streets. Dr. Shimer 
paid tribute to Mr. Hartman’s work as 
a teacher and Congressman Henry M. 
Goldfogle, one of Mr. Hartman’s former 
pupils, on behalf of the teachers, pre- 
sented him with a memento of the occa- 
sion. Mr. Hartman’s history as a teacher 
was presented by Samuel D. Levy, an- 
other of his former pupils of the class of 
1873, Public School 34, and a salute was 
— Mr. Hartman by the assembled 
school. 


Paintings for Morris High School 


One ‘of the most interesting features 
of the graduation exercises at the Morris 
High School was the presentation to the 
Board of Education, by Charles R. 
Lamb, president of the Municipal Art 


Society, of two mural paintings by Ed-| 


ward Willard Deming. 

The first shows the first treaty of 
peace made between the Weekquaisgeek 
Indians and the Dutch at the residence 
of Jonas Bronck, in 1642. The second 
picture portrays Gov. Morris addressing 
the convention for framing the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. Lamb suggested that the city now 
continue this plan of installing historical 
paintings in the public schools. 


Mothers’ Rest. 


The Mothers’ Club, of Public School 
No. 39, Bronx, brought its year to a 
most successful close at a recent meeting. 
The mothers were invited to meet the 
teachers and pupils in the individual 
class-rooms; then all proceeded to the 
assembly room and listened to addresses 
and a musical program. Later refresh- 
ments were served. 

At this meeting it was announced that 
thru the influence of some of the women 
in this vicinity, a vacant lot had been 
secured, which is to be provided with 
benches and awnings, for the use of 
mothers and children. It is to be called 
“‘Mothers’ Rest.” 





This summer there is to be an after- 
noon roof playground at the Educational 
Alliance, on East Broadway. The 
Friendly Aid House, 246 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, is to be used for a kinder- 
garten center. 


The New York recreation centers 
closed on June 15, and will be reopened 
October 7. They have done splendid 
work; why should they close? There 
is many a rainy night in summer when 
the parks are impossible and the rooms 
of many a house resemble a Turkish bath 
in full blast. The large rooms of a school 
would offer at least some relief. Why 
not make all the use of them that is 
possible? 

Two retirements have just been an- 
nounced. Prin. James R. Pettigrew, 
Public School 49, Thirty-seventh Street 
and Second Avenue, Manhattan, will be 
retired on September 1 next. Prin. Mar- 
garet Milton, of Public School 122, Man- 
hattan, will also retire on that date. 





When it is considered that circulating dust carries and spreads diseases such 
as Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow. Fever, Pneumonia, and-many-others, the value of a floor dressing 
which will preclude circulation of dust in schoolrooms will be appreciated. 


STANDARD FLOOR 
DRESSING 


is laying the dust in schoolrooms and public buildings 
everywhere, and is giving great satisfaction. Exhaustive 
tests show that the amount of circulating dust is reduced 
eleven-iwelfths wherever it is used. 

Not only does Standard Floor Dressing prevent the cir- 
culation of dust butit also preserves the flooring and reduces 
to a minimum the amount of labor necessary to keep the 
floorsclean. It saves its owncost many times over. Three 
or four applications a year give best results. Patented 

Oiler makes process of application easy and economi- 
cal. Sold by the barrel and in cans of varying capacity by 
dealer. generally. 

. W-will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge,to 
the floor of oneroom or hallin any Hospital, School, or other 
public building, to demonstrate that all we claim forit is true, 
Stande Floor Dressing is not intended for use on var- 
nishea, waxed or polished floors or for use in private houses, 

Testimoni '3 and interesting reports from: medical ats 
thorities on ‘‘Dust and its Dangers” furnished upon request.’ 


Standard Oil 
Company 
(Incorporated) 
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LAKESIDE 


PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


Your pencil pointing troubles are 
ended when you have a Lakeside. 
It is clean, quick, efficient, and 
durable—outwearing the cheaper 
machines of light construction. 


A descriptive circular sent on application 


EBERHARD FABER: NEW YORK 

















pee. LAKE BREEZES 


Can be enjoyed in safe delight 
STEEL 


vcore MANITOU 


OR COMFORT, REST AND PLEASURE 
iy it offers an unequalled opportunity 
yFirst Class Only-Passenger Service Exclusively ¥ 
Modern comforts, electric lighting: an elegant boat ipped for people 
who travel right. Three Sailings Weekly between Chicago, Frank. 
fort, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Springs and Mackinac Island 
connecting for Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth and all Eastern and 
f= Oanadian Pointa. Ask about our Week-end Trips for Business 
B= Men. For Terms, Booklets and Reservations, addtess: ‘ 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. Manitou Steamship Co., Chicago [1 
UY 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S | THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- New Copyright Introductions—New Type —Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket. 
$1.50 postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 5v cents each, 





* Send for one 





Catalogue Free TL) AV ID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq., Phila. 








New and Forthcoming Books for Teachers. 








DAY BY DAY 
In the Primary School 


By ALICE MAUD BRIDGHAM 
Covers all the work of the primary room for every day of the school year. 


In History and Geography the outline covers the change of seasons, special days, lives of famous men, 


and birthdays. 
cultivation of the aesthetic side of the child’s nature. 


Material for the work in Language has been selected from the best sources, never forgetting the 
The outline in Drawing closely correlates with the other 
subjects, and is of a nature to appeal-to small children. 
spired by each day’s necessities, are never meaningless. 
and create a love for all creatures, great or small, to interpret the plan of creation, and to 
trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.’’ 


The Busy Work devices are original, and being in- 


The Nature work is planned to arouse an interest in 


‘Find tongues in 
The material is suited to the 


succession of seasons, —through autumn, winter, and spring. 
The books are profusely illustrated with calendars, simple blackboard designs, suggestions for paper cut- 
ting, illustrations for picture study and language work, etc. 


CLOTH 


Autumn, $1.25 Winter, $1.25 


ILLUSTRATED 


THREE VOLUMES 


Spring, $1.50 The Set, $4.00 





Memory Gems 
For School and Home 


By W. HB. WILLIAMS 


Principal of the Thacher School, Kansas City, Mo. 


An aid to teachers and pupils in the daily opening 
exercises of school, in special day celebrations, class ex- 
ercises and all sorts of literary entertainments. 


12mo. Cloth 50 cents net 


Fillipo, The Italian Boy 


By LAURA B. STARR 
Author of Mustofa, The Egyptian Boy, etc. 


A tale of child life among the Italians. A fascinating 
story showing the customs of the country from the boy’s 
birth to manhood, the boy’s babyhood, his clothes, his 
school and occupations, the climate and productions of 


the country, with much else of great interest. 


12mo. Cloth Illustrated 50 cents 





Graded Games and 
Rhythmic Exercises 


By MARION BROMLEY NEWTON 
Edited by ADA VAN STONE HARRIS 


Supervisor of Primary Work, Rochester, N. Y. 


A collection of old and new games and exercises arranged 
for the first four grades. Should be in the hands of every 
primary and kindergarten teacher. 


Large I2mo. Cloth Illustrated $1.00 net 





Little Travellers 


Around the World 
Visits to People of Other Lands 


Pictures by GEORGE BONAWITZ with descriptive text 
by HELEN COLEMAN. 


A fascinating and instructive series of pictures of 
children of other lands, with profusely illustrated stories of 
their life. 


Illustrated in Colors. Large 8vo. Boards, $1.50 








A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 


11-15 East 24th Street 


s New York City 








